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A HEROINE OF BURNS. 


Tue peasant poet of Scotland had many loves; but 
amongst them all there is none which has held forth 
such images of purity and tenderness as his attach- 
ment to one on whom he has himself conferred the 
poetical appellative of Highland Mary. The love of 
the poet for this young woman was broken off by the 
event of her sudden death. She also appears, from his 
own descriptions, to have been a singularly gentle and 
affectionate creature. These circumstances, embalmed 
in the heart-touching strains of the poet himself, have 
excited regarding her an interest such as has rarely 
indeed befallen a maiden of her humble rank. 

All that has hitherto been known or wnderstood 
regarding Highland Mary may be expressed in a few 
sentences. Her name was Mary Campbell, and she had 
been a servant at Coilsfield House, in Burns’s neigh- 
bourhood in Ayrshire, and likewise with his friend Mr 
Gayin Hamilton of Mauchline. Burns himself places 
on record that she was ‘a warm-hearted, charming 
young creature as ever blessed a man with generous 
love.’ He adds—‘ After a pretty long tract of the most 
ardent reciprocal attachment, we met by appointment, 
on the second Sunday of May, in a sequestered spot by 
the banks of the Ayr, where we spent the day in taking 
a farewell, before she should embark for the West High- 
lands, to arrange matters among her friends for our 
projected change of life. At the close of the autumn 
following she crossed the sea to meet me at Greenock, 
where she had scarce landed, when she was seized with 
a malignant fever, which hurried my dear girl to the 
grave in a few days, before I could even hear of her ill- 
ness.’ This is the bulk of her story. Mr Cromek, who 
published ‘ Reliques of Burns,’ had learned some more 
minute particulars. ‘ The adieu,’ he says, ‘ was per- 
formed with all those simple and striking ceremonials 
which rustic sentiment has devised to prolong tender 
emotions and inspire awe. The lovers stood on each 
side of a small purling brook; they laved their hands 
in the stream, and holding a Bible between them, pro- 
nounced their vows to be faithful to each other. They 
parted—never to meet again.’ 

There are, however, no memorials of this parting 
comparable to the verses in which Burns has recorded 
it. For example :— 


‘ Wi’ mony a vow and locked embrace, 


That nipt my flower sae early! 
Now green’s the sod and cauld the clay 
That wraps my Highland Mary. 
Oh pale, pale now those rosy lips 
aft hae kies’d sae fondly! 
VOL. XIV. 


And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly ; 

And mouldering now in silent dust 
That heart that loed me dearly ! 

But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary !’ 


Or the still more affecting verses, ‘To Mary in Heaven,’ 
which he composed several years after the death of their 
subject, under remarkable circumstances. Burns was 
now a farmer on the banks of the Nith—a husband, and 
the father of several children. He had passed through 
scenes of gay and elegant life in Edinburgh, and in- 
dulged in many passionate, though temporary attach- 
ments. Still, under all circumstances, the image of the 
simple Highland girl had remained deep in his heart, 
and he could never recall her melancholy fate without a 
pang. One harvest evening in the year 1789, after he 
had been busy all day with his reapers, his wife ob- 
served him grow very sad about something. He had 
remembered that it was the anniversary of the death of 
Mary. He ‘at length wandered out into the barn- 
yard, to which his wife, in her anxiety for his health, 
followed him, intreating him in vain to observe that the 
frost had set in, and to return to the fireside. On being 
again and again requested to do so, he always promised 
compliance—but still remained where he was, striding 
up and down slowly, and contemplating the sky, which 
was singularly clear and starry. At last Mrs Burns 
found him stretched on a mass of straw, with his eyes 
fixed on a beautiful planet “that shone like another 
moon,” and prevailed on him to come in. He imme- 
diately, on entering the house, called for his desk, and 
wrote exactly as they now stand, with all the ease of 
one copying from memory, the sublime and pathetic 
verses :’*— 


* Thou lingering star, with lessening ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in. the day 
Mary from my soul was torn. 
Oh, Mary! dear shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 


That sacred hour can I forget— 
_ Can I forget the hallowed grove, 

Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love ? 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace, 

Ah! little thought we "twas our last ! 


Ayr, gurgling, kissed his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild woods, thick’ning green ; 

The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 
Twined am’rous round the raptured scene ; 


| 
| 
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Still o’er these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care! 
Time but th’ impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary, dear departed shade ! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ?’ 


It was impossible for any one to be the theme of such 
verses without becoming an object of profound interest 
to all who are capable of appreciating them. Accord- 
ingly, it is not surprising that, in later times patton 
larly, everything which could be readily learned 
ing Highland Mary has been brought before the public. 
It, after all, amounted to little; and that little, apart 
from the love of Burns, was commonplace enough. It 
was learned, for instance, that her father was a sailor 
belonging to a revenue cutter stationed at Campbeltown 
—that her relations latterly lived at Greenock, where 
her mother died in poverty in 1828—and, strange to 
say, that her friends had entertained so strong a pre- 
judice against her lover, as to burn his letters, and 
enjoin silence about his name. One memorial, how- 
ever, of the love of Burns and Mary made its appear- 
ance hot long after the mother’s death, and was heard 
of with a thrill of interest all over Scotland. This 
was the identical Bible which the poet had given to 
his mistress on the day of their parting. Passing to 
Canada in the possession of a collateral relative of 
Mary, it was there redeemed for a large sum by some 
enthusiastic Scotsmen, and sent home to be deposited 
in the poet’s monument at Ayr. It was a plain 
and somewhat worn copy in two volumes, containing 
the poet’s name on a blank leaf of either, together with 
two texts marking the intense feeling of that memor- 
able second Sunday of May—‘ And ye shall not swear 
by my name falsely—I am the Lord.’—Zevit. xix. 12. 

“Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths.’— Matt. v. 33. This relic, it 
is needless to say, has been preserved with great care, 
and is, during the travelling season, viewed with deep 
emotion by thousands. 

It was strange, all this time, that no bi 
Burns had undertaken to assign a date to the “iis 
of Mary Campbell. Mr Cromek had called her ‘the 
first object of the youthful poet’s love;’ and Professor 
Wilson, in his beautiful, generous ‘ Essay on the Genius 
and Character of Burns,’ also spoke of the attachment as 
occurring at an early period of the poet’s life. Burns 
himself, in sending a song written about her to Mr 
Thomson, had said, ‘ ee ee years, when I was 


thinking of going to the West Indies, I took the follow- 
ing farewell of a dear girl;’ the song was one begin- 


* Will ye go to the Indies, my 
And leave auld Scotia’s shore ? 
Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 

Across the Atlantic's roar ?’ 


Language, by the by, es | does not look very like a 
farewell to a sweetheart. He had said of still another 
song on the same person—one entitled ‘The Highland 
Lassie ’— This was a composition of mine in my early 
life, before I was known at all in the world’ ‘These ex- 
ressions, with the very character of the whole affair— 
vested, it seemed to be,  » a purity bespeaking the 
unsullied morn of life—led all alike, writers and readers, 
to rest quietly in the assumption that Burns had courted 
Mary at some early period of his career, when contem- 
ose a voyage to the West Indies to push his fortune 
Yet no notice of any such design could be 
cetened to in his life, or any letter or other document 
connected with him, anterior to the summer of 1786, 
when matters had assumed such a posture between him 
and Jean Armour, his future wife, that he did arran 
for such a voyage, from which, indeed, he was caly wae 


name had hitherto been unconnected with the Ayes 4 


a attachment of Burns had hitherto been 
too easily acq in. The Bible bore on its title-page 
the date 1782, when Burns was in his twenty-fourth 
year. It must have been later than that time. After the 
poet’s name was inscribed that of his residence, ‘ Moss- 
giel.’ He did not live there till the spring of 1784: it 
must have also been later than that time, more particu- 
larly as Burns was most unlikely to be thinking of a 
voyage to the West Indies when just entering upon a 
new farm, the fortunes of which were all to be proved. 
Mr Doustts was less forcible in his objections to 1785 ; 
neither could he be considered as settling the event as 
not earlier than the spring of 1786, on the mere showing 
that Burns up to that time was accustomed to spell his 
name ‘ Burness,’ whereas it is ‘ Burns’ on the Bible in- 
the spelling of names is in some 
cones a matter of caprice, and it is certain that at least 
other people wrote his name ‘Burns’ before 1786—so, 
indeed, it is entered in the register of his birth. It was 
nevertheless remarkable that we should be forced past 
1784, when Burns could not be considered as very youth- 
ful, and brought into a iod of his life of which the 
details are comparatively well known, there being 
amongst these no or authoritative trace of 
Mary. In 1785 Burns was devotedly attached to Jean 
Armour. It was a year of great and brilliant literary 
exertion, being that in which the bulk of his poems was 
composed. There is no room here for the contemplated 
voyage to the West Indies, or the love of Highland 
Mary. In 1786, as has been mentioned, Burns was 
brought by evil fortune to prepare for such a voyage ; 
but then his other circumstances were such as, at ‘fest 
sight, to preclude such an attachment. With Jean he 
had avowed a private marriage in spring—not a mo- 
mient too early, one would have said, for the young lady’s 
peace ; though, strange to say, her father had forced her 
to disclaim Burns as her husband, infinitely to the grief 
and resentment of the unhappy poet. Was it now that 
Burns loved Mary Campbell? It could not be at any 
later time—that was quite clear; for Burns had no 
need to think of exile from his native land after October 
1786, when his success as a poet was decided. Much 
reason was shown why it could not be earlier. Not 
without some hesitation, Mr Douglas became convinced 
that, think what we might of it, it was in the May of 
1786, little more than a month after he had been thrown 
off by Jean Armour, that he took that tender farewell 
of the simple Highland Lassie on the banks of the Ayr, 
to know her thenceforth no more as a living p Dyn 
but as an image of beauty, and tenderness, and truth, 
resting in his bosom for ever. 

On his bringing this theory before a learned society 
in Edinburgh, the ingenuity and acuteness of his argu- 
ments were acknowledged; and many admitted that 
he had made it all but certain that 1786 was the true 
date. On that occasion a member said that, if such 
should prove to be the case, as seemed likely, he did 
not see how it should greatly affect our feelings re- 

g either Burns or the story of this attachment. 

vacillating pulses of the heart are a great mystery. 
Burns, we know well, had been rendered half frantic 
in consequence of his repudiation by Jean. At such 
a crisis soul would rush to a compensation in the 
affections of some more devoted fair one, especially if, 
as was not unlikely, he had felt favourably disposed 
towards that other person before. A month or six 
weeks was a long time in the almanac of the heart, at 
least a Solway-tided heart like that of Burns. It often 
happens that, under a disappointment or rejection from 
one woman, a man will abruptly pay addresses to and 
marry another. Some other persons spoke on the occa- 
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sion, but generally expressed themselves as inclined to 
regard the point as still greatly doubtful. 

In a new biography of Burns which Mr Robert 
Chambers is preparing, upon a plan which will include 
his poems and letters, and involve greater accuracy and 
greater detail than any preceding one, it has been neces- 
sary of course to treat this question, and, if possible, to 
settle it. For this purpose the author made some personal 
investigations, which resulted in bringing such powerful 
documentary evidence in favour of Mr Douglas’s theory, 
Macy has entitled the affair 
0! as in 1786. present paper ma; 
best be completed by an extract from the work ye ‘ 

‘ Mary, we are to ume from the narration of the 
poet, had mmediately after their parting to 
Campbeltown, where her parents then resided. She had 
spent the summer there; but whether she had taken 
any steps in arranging matters for a union with Burns 
seems doubtful, as it is the report of a very intelligent 
member of the family that her mother used to s 
as if she had never been consulted on the subject. 
Another report in the family is, that while Mary resided 
with her parents, they became alarmed at her receiving 
a letter weekly from one whom they heard spoken of as 
“a strange charscter,” and “a great scoffer at women.” 
Mary met the account of her lover’s character with a 
smile, and thereafter was allowed to continue receiving 
his letters. 

‘ A sister of Mary’s mother was the wife of one Peter 
Macpherson, a ship-carpenter at Greenock. It being 
determined that her younger brother Robert should be 
entered with Macpherson as an apprentice, her father 
came to Greenock to make the proper arrangements, 
and Mary accompanied him. For this step on Mary’s 
part we can well surmise further and private reasons of 
her own, since Burns has expressly said that she crossed 
the sea [the Firth of Clyde] to meet him. There was 
what is called a brothering-feast at Macpherson’s on Ro- 
bert Campbell being admitted to the craft; and it is the 
distinct recollection of a daughter of Macpherson still 
living that Mary gave her assistance in serving the 
company. Next morning, according to the same per- 
son’s recollection, the boy Robert was so indis as 
to be unable to go to his work. When Macpherson 
came home to breakfast, he asked what had detained 
him from the yard, and was told that the young man 
was very poorly. Mary jocularly observed that he had 
probably taken a little too much after supper last night ; 
and Macpherson, in a similar spirit of badinage, said, 
“ Oh, then, it is just as well, in case of the worst, that I 
have agreed to purchase that lair in the kirkyard ;” 
referring to a Bae of sepulture which he had just 
secured for his family—a very important matter in 
Greenock, as there was then no restingplace for the 
remains of those who did not possess such property, 
except the corner assigned to strangers and pauper, or 


‘a grave obtained by favour from a friend. 


‘The young man’s illness proved more serious than 
was at first supposed, and Mary attended him with 
great tenderness and assiduity, In a few days Robert 
began to recover, but at the same time Mary drooped, 
and became seriously unwell. Her friends believed and 
said that she suffered from the cast of an evil eye, and 
recommended her father to go to a cross burn—that is, 


a place where two burns meet—and select seven smooth | ¢ 


stones from the channel, boil them with new milk for 
a certain time, and then give her the milk to drink. 
It must be remembered that these were Highland 


* Mr R. Chambers takes this opportunity of stating that he will 
receive with thankfulness any papers written by or respecting 
Burns. He pledges himself to take the greatest care of any which 
may be forwarded to him, and to return them carefully, In a 
subject so obscure and confused, even a date may sometimes be of 
consequence. He would therefore intreat that persons 
documents, and willing to intrust him with them, will not be too 


newspaper, Nov. 7, 1829. 


people, and that the Highlanders are to this day full 
of superstitious notions. The drink was duly 
as had been recommended, and given to Mary; but 
her illness was soon declared to be fever, of a malignant 
ies then prevalent in the town, and in a few days 
the poor girl died. She was buried in the lair which 
her uncle had so recently bought, being the first of the 
family who was placed in it. . 
‘Such are the particulars derived from Macpherson’s 
daughter, and from a male relative of the family * who 
has often conversed on the subject with Mary’s mother. 
There seems to be no good reason for doubting them, 
or any of them. The only point in which the story is 
defective is the date, a matter regarding which the 
memory is apt to be less faithful than with respect to 
events. There is, unluckily, no register of deaths or 
funerals for this period in Greenock. In my efforts, by 
other means, to ascertain the date of Mary’s death, I 
met for some time with little success. On a visit to 


peak | the town for the purpose of making investigations, my 


first attention was given to Mary’s grave. It is in the 
burial-ground of the West Church of Greenock, the 
original and principal parish of the town—a melancholy 
and half-deserted precinct, so close to the Firth, that a 
stone could be thrown into it from the passing steamers. 
In a central situation are two flat stones, recording the 
ancestors of the illustrious James Watt. Near the west 
end is the little plot which had belonged to Peter Mac- 
pherson, the ship-carpenter. Shading it from the setting 
sun is a tall, elegant structure which a few admirers of 
Burns have erected for the commemoration of her whom 
the poet loved. It contains a sculpture representing 
the parting of the lovers, while a ship in another com- 
partment hints a different part of the story. At the 
foot of this lofty structure nestles the original little 
headstone of Macpherson. In its semilunar upper com- 
partment are carved the tools of a carpenter, with the 
date 1760. Underneath, on the square body of the 


stone, is the legend—“ This Burying-Place belongs to \ 


Peter Macpherson, ship-carpenter in Greenock, and 
Mary Campbell his spouse, and their children. 1787.” 
‘There was an uncertainty here. The stone might have 
been erected in 1760 by some member of Macpherson’s 
family, from whom he had inherited it; and, notwith- 
standing the legend and second date, Mary might have 
been buried there at any time from 1760 downward. I 
observed, however, that the legend and second date are 
inscribed upon a surface half an inch or so inward from 
that on which the tools were carved, as if an earlier in- 
scription had been obliterated—implying that the stone 
had undergone a renovation in 1787. if that was to be 
regarded as a doing of Macpherson when he became 
of the lair, the tendency of the evidence might 
said to be in favour of a late rather than an earl 
date for the death of Mary. Still, the matter was 
at an unsatisfactory point. 

‘ At this stage of the inquiry it was brought to mind 
that there was a Register of Lairs, in which it might 
be hoped that the date of Macpherson’s purchase was 
entered. A wretched tattered old volume was found 
buried in a mass of similar rubbish, in the possession of 
Mr Teulon, superintendent of the burying-grounds of 
Greenock, by whose obliging assistance, with no small 
a an entry was at length found, to the following 

t 


“ 1760 feet 

‘*Jany 14, Duncan Robertson, carpenter 6 £0.9.0 

“ 1 

Got late this day transferred to Peter 

Macpherson, enter in Greenock.” 

There could not of course remain the slightest doubt that 
the ground which contains the ashes of Highland Mary 
was bought by her uncle at the very time when Robert 
Burns designed to sail from Greenock for the West 
Indies. Macpherson, exactly as I had conjectured, had 
succeeded to a stone, which he had renovated, preserving 


* Mr J. C. Douglas, clothier, Greenock. 
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equally suitable for himself. Unless, 
then, we are to reject the family story entirely, and 
suppose it possible that Mary was buried here while 
Duncan Robertson the ground, which, I am 
informed, the customs of sepulture in Greenock render 
to the last degree improbable, we must admit that her 
death took place in the latter part of 1786—conse- 
quently after her poet-lover had broken off his match 
with Jean Armour; in short, the piteous tale of the 
Highland Lassie comes in as one of several episodes that 
chequered the main attachment of Burns’s life—that 
which terminated in making him at length a husband. 

* Mary’s parents and other near relations, who after- 
wards settled in Greenock, were of such a grade of mind 
and strain of sentiment as to shrink for many years 
from all acknowledgment of Burns as her lover. It 
cannot be surprising that a man who could think of 
administering a decoction of pebbles as a cure for his 
daughter’s illness, was narrow-spirited enough to burn 
the letters of a great poet, and forbid his name to be 
mentioned in the family. The mother, who was a good, 
kind-hearted creature, was more relenting. She learned 
to sing the song of the “ Highland Lassie” to her grand- 
children. On being asked by her grand-nephew, Mr J. 
C. Douglas, if she thought that Mary would have mar- 
ried Burns, she said that she could not tell what might 
have happened if Mary had survived; but she did not 
think her sweet lassie could have ever been happy with 
so wild and profane a genius as Burns; yet she would 
immediately add, that he was “a real warm-hearted 
chield”—for such was the impression he had made upon 
her when he had subsequently paid her a visit. The 
old woman always spoke of Mary, who was the eldest 
of her eight children, as a paragon of gentleness and 
amiability. Her sincerity was a quality which, above 
all others, the mother fondly dwelt on. There is, in- 
deed, all desirable reason to believe that Mary was of a 
character to have graced, if not even rectified, a com- 
panion spirit such as Burns—who, in subsequent years, 
might well have imagined that with her he could have 
been something different from what he was. 

“* What conquest o’er each erring thought 
Of that fierce realm had Agnes wrought! 
I had not wandered wild and wide 
With such an angel for my guide ; 
Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me, 
If she had lived, and lived to love me.” 


*We have now to turn to Mossgiel, where the poet 
was living in an unsettled state, looking forward to the 
Jamaica voyage, but still hopeful that a ram would 
be caught in the thicket—that is, an Excise situation 
prove attainable—so as to save him from exile, It was 
a late harvest that year. According to Burns’s own 
description— 

“ Autumn mourns her ripening corn 
By winter's early ravage torn.” 


Mrs Begg * remembers that, after the harvest-work was 
over, and she had, as usual, taken to the big wheel, in 
which either her mother or one of her sisters was assisting 
her—Robert and Gilbert being also present—a letter for 
the former was handed in. He went to the window to 
open and read it, and she was struck by the look of 
agony which was the consequence. He went out with- 
out uttering a syllable. The family learned nothing 
of the facts of the case till after the publication of some 
of the songs written upon Mary; and even then, they 
became aware of this strange passage in their brother’s 
history only as something too sacred for discussion or 
remark, So deep was this impression upon the mind 
of Mrs Begg, that she never spoke of the story to her 
daughters, till Mr Douglas’s investigation broke through 
her reserve, and she added her testimony as to the true 
year, and related the above particulars. 

* Buarns’s reasons for maintaining a mystery on the sub- 


* The surviving sister of Burns. 


ject, as he has evidently done, can only be matter of con- 
jecture. He might have some sense of remorse about 
this simple girl—he might feel some little shame on 
account of her humble position in life—he might dread 
the world’s knowing that, after the affair of Jean Armour, 
in the midst of such calamitous circumstances, and facing 
along exile in the West Indies, he had been so madly im- 
prudent as to engage a poor girl to join him in wedlock, 
whether to go with him, or to wait for his return. Some 
remarks of Dr Currie, in which this affair is touched upon, 
and which significantly occur immediately after the re- 
cital of the rencontre with the Bonny Lass of Ballochmyle 
{an affair of summer 1786], are here worthy of atten- 
tion, as helping to verify a narration otherwise apt to 
appear a modernmyth. ‘“ The sensibility,” says he,“ of 
our bard’s temper, and the force of his imagination, ex- 
posed him in a particular manner to the impressions of 
beauty; and these qualities, united to his impassioned 
eloquence, gave him in turn a powerful influence over 
the female heart. The banks of the Ayr formed the 
scene of youthful passions of a still tenderer nature, the 
history of which it would be improper to reveal, were it even 
in our power; and the traces of which will soon be discover- 
able only in those strains of nature and sensibility to which 
they gave birth. ‘The song entitled ‘Highland Mary’ is 
known to relate to one of these attachments. ‘It was 
written,’ says our bard, ‘ on one of the most interesting 
passages of my youthful days.’ The object of this 
passion died early in life, and the impression left on the 
mind of Burns seems to have been deep and lasting.” 
It seems not unlikely that Currie had got a hint of the 
affair from Gilbert Burns, but with injunctions to touch 
on it lightly,’ 


CHEMISTRY OF CREATION. 


Cuemistry is the science par excellence of experiment. 
Other sciences investigate the laws of nature by means 
of inquiry and induction; but the chemist places 
himself in the position of nature herself, and strives to 
obtain the knowledge he seeks by imitating her pro- 
cesses. His workshop is a copy in little of the great 
laboratory of creation, and we find there the human 
insect, whose life is but a span, dealing boldly with the 
elements of the universe, and turning by his art the 
wildest fictions of romance into every-day facts. The 
other sciences expand the mind and enlarge the know- 
ledge; but chemistry, in addition, devotes herself to the 
physical service of the human race. She heals their 
diseases, indicates and prepares their food, adorns their 
garments, warms, lights, and ventilates their dwellings, 
fertilises their fields, wafts them with the speed of the 
wind along the land and sea, flashes their distant mes- 
sages, like lightning, through the air and underneath 
the waters; and deserting not her votary in the day of 
calamity, neutralises his pain, dispels his , and 
soothes him in death. 

The chemistry of creation, from which is derived the 
knowledge that governs the processes of practical che- 
mistry, is not only the most useful, but the most elevating 
of studies; and we have accordingly been careful from 
time to time to present to our readers a popular glimpse 
of the progress of speculation and discovery connected 
therewith. We are now called to the agreeable task of 
noticing a very clever resumé of the whole subject, by 
one of those chemists whose peculiar province is the 
healing art, a rising young surgeon in London.* The 
volume commences with a slight sketch of the history 
of chemistry, and then proceeds to treat separately of 
the chemistry of the earth, the air, and the ocean. All 
this is done with so little technicality of language, that 
the book, although in reality of considerable scicntific 
pretensions, and embracing notices of the most recent 


* The Chemistry of Creation: being an Outline of the Chemis- 
tries of the Earth, the Air, the Ocean. By Robert Ellis, M.R.CS8., 
: Printed for the Society for Promoting Christian 
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discoveries, may be used as a rudimental work by com- 
mon readers. We consider the publication, therefore, 
as meriting general attention, although it will be found 
more especially useful by those whose means or leisure 
does not admit of a regular course of study. ‘To enable 
such readers to form an idea of the contents of the 
volume, it will suffice to notice a few points in each of 
the three departments of the volume. These, however, 
we must premise, will probably not be the salient 
points; for we must be guided in our choice by the 
novelty the subjects may have in our own 

In Part IL. there is an interesting account of the natu- 
ral process by which the substance of rocks is dissolved 
by the agency of air or water; and Mr Ellis proceeds to 
describe the results occurring on a large scale, and observ- 
able in a very few years. In one place, only six years after 
a path had been blasted through solid granite, those ap- 
parently indestructible walls were so much decomposed 
by the influence of the carbonic acid iu the atmosphere, 
‘ that the solid rock, to the depth of three inches, was in 
acrumbling condition.’ In such districts, when a traveller 
3 upon what seems to be a piece of granite in its nor- 
mal state, it falls to powder. In the quarries at Dart- 
moor, the rock is found to be more or less decom 
to the depth of fifty or sixty feet; and the walls of the 
prison, unadvisedly built of blocks taken from that surface 
granite, have ‘ become a spongy mass, absorbing moisture 
continually, rusting the iron bars, and rendering the 
cells so damp, that they can only be used by covering 
the walls within and without with Roman cement or 
tiles.’ The granite used in the Nelson Monument in 
London is from the same locality; but being quarried, 
according to the admonitions of chemistry, from a depth 
beyond the influence of atmospheric decomposition, the 
column will in all probability be much more lasting 
than the prison. ‘ All our earthenware,’ says Mr Ellis, 
‘from the commonest jug to the house-tile and flower- 
pot, is in like manner produced from a material which 
is formed by the influence of water, air, and carbonic 
acid, upon rocks of various kinds, but all more or less 
agreeing in composition as to their chief ingredients. 
In certain districts in Devonshire and Cornwall there 
exist rocks of a fine white granite, which exhibit the 
decomposing effect of these agents in a remarkable 
manner.* On the surface, and for a considerable depth 
into their substance, the rock is altered to a soft matter 
resembling mortar. This is collected and washed; the 
water which comes from the washing of it being of the 
colour of milk, in consequence of its containing a quan- 
tity of white earthy substance suspended in it, is con- 
ducted into tanks, and in its passage through several 
reservoirs, deposits this white earthy matter at the 
bottom. The tanks are then emptied of water, and the 
white deposit being removed and dried in the open air, 
and subsequently more completely by a drying-stove, 
constitutes the beautifully fine white clay employed in 
the manufacture of porcelain. Not less than about 
10,000 tons of this white clay, thus derived from the 
decomposed material of the granite rock, is exported 
annually for the use of the potteries. Its chemical com- 
position—the composition in great part of our china 
cups and ornamental ware—is alumina (the basis of 
common alum), silicic acid, a little alkali and lime, and, 
in the unburnt state, a large proportion of water, together 
with a variable amount of sand. The Chinese, as well 
as ourselves, employ the same material for the manu- 
facture of their exquisite porcelain.’ 

The remarkable phenomenon of the geysers in Ice- 
land is traced to a similar decomposition. The geysers, 
our readers know, are immense boiling fountains con- 
tained in lofty basins supplied from the common hot 
springs below by a natural tube; and the grand agent 
in producing them is the decomposition effected in a 
po called palagonite by hot water, carbonic acid, and 


* At Shaw, a few miles from P)ymouth, the surface for hundreds 
of acres of decomposed felspar, in a state resembling flour. 
When purified and baked it forms a fine porcelain. 


uretted hydrogen. The explanation is as follows :— 
e water of these boiling springs contains a dissolved 
hydrate of silica, which, on its evaporation, is deposited 
around the mouth of the spring, on the margin project- 
ing beyond the level of the water. Of course, in the 
basin of the spring, and below its surface, no evaporation 
takes place, and therefore no incrustation can occur. 
Imagine, then, this process of incrustation around the 
edge of the spring to continue for years, the natural 
result would be, that the margin would become higher 
and higher, forming a rocky tube of siliceous matter. As 
the margin rises, the water of course rises also, being 
always a little below the former. The consequence is, 
that the spring, by this continued process of deposition, 
increases in height, until, reaching a certain altitude, it 
becomes converted into a regular geyser. Surrounding 
the tube formed in this simple manner is a hillock of 
siliceous matter, formed by the overflowing of the water 
of the spring. ‘These tubes are fed with water from the 
mountains above them, which becomes heated in the 
volcanic subterranean channels along which it is con- 
ducted. This high temperature converts a part of it 
into vapour, and the result is, that the water elevated 


posed | by its expansive force, foaming, and hissing, rises up 


through the tube which the incrusting waters have 
reared, and rushes boiling out of the mouth of the 
spring.” 

In Part IL, relating to the air, there is a passing 
notice of the question as to the limits of the atmosphere. 
It is now recognised, though not proved, that the air 
does not extend more than about 50 miles into the 

ions of space. Astronomy discountenances the 
idea of illimitable extent, by showing that there are 
only two other planets in our system which appear 
to be provided with an aérial atmosphere; and che- 
mistry applies the atomic theory to prove that there is 
no such thing as infinite divisibility of matter. ‘It is 
held, for instance, as certain that we cannot subdivide 
matter beyond a certain point; at this point, its par- 
ticles are called atoms, and these atoms have a certain 
size and weight. Applying the same reasoning to the 
air, it is considered that there is a point at which it 
cannot be expanded further; and this point is supposed 
to be the true limit of the air.’ 

The air has recently been supposed to be subject to a 
phenomenon called atmospheric waves, which is only 
now in process of examination. These waves—disco- 
vered by the barometer—do not resemble the undula- 
tions of the sea, but pervade the whole depth of the 
atmosphere, and occupy several days in their duration. 
The most remarkable has been observed for some years 
past to occur about the middle of November, when it 
lasts, from the commencement of its rise to its sub- 
sidence, about sixteen days. Sometimes it begins and 
closes with a gale of wind. This subject is so obscure, 
that the phenomenon called the Indian Summer can as 
yet be only connected with it as a coincidence. ‘In 
America, at this period, generally from the 12th to the 
17th of November, after a foretaste of the severities of 
winter has been felt, a sudden change of temperature 
takes place, a delicious warmth is felt, the sky is with- 
out a cloud, not a breath of air is stirring, and the whole 
atmosphere is filled with a glowing transparent haze. 
In three days this is all gone, and winter comes on 
quickly afterwards. In Switzerland, the same phenome- 
non has been remarked from time immemorial. About 
the 11th of this month, the féte of St Martin is cele- 
brated, and the inhabitants call the delightful four or 
five days’ return of summer weather at that time, after, 
to all appearance, the summer has ended, /Eté de St 
Martin, or St Martin’s Summer. Whether these inte- 
resting facts are more than mere coincidences, whether 
the great wave has anything to do with them or not, it 
is not at present possible to ascertain.’ 

Rain acts as a great sanitary agent, by washing 
down the impurities contracted by the atmosphere from 
the smoke and exhalations of the more crowded haunts 


of human beings. These are so far injurious to our 
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respiration, but they are much more so to that of the 
plants, which never enjoy health in large towns. In- 
stead of complaining of the rain as we do, in this vari- 
able climate, we should consider it a blessing: but let us 
follow the beneficent fluid in its descent into the earth, 
and we shall find further cause of thankfulness, ‘ What- 
ever soluble matter is met with by the rain at the sur- 
faee of the soil, it carries with it as it sinks downward 
into the earth. All the unpleasant results of organic 
decay on the surface that are soluble are conveyed 
downwards by it, and the water, thus polluted, sinks to 
Se underground reservoirs, from whence man draws 

his supply of this lolicconntin fluid. What results 
might we not, therefore, anticipate on an examina- 
tion of water drawn from such ; and what 
a polluted condition might we not expect the soil to be 
in, which forms the filter through which this decaying 
organic matter penetrates! Yet, when we come to 
examine into these matters, “we do not find them,” 
in the words of Dr Smith, “ present that exaggerated 
character which we might suppose.” It is surprising, 
on the contrary, to find that organic matters, properly 
so called, are scarcely, in reality, found in these wells; 
and, more singular still, the wells nearest to a source 
of organic matter frequently contain less than others 
farther removed from the apparent probability of con- 
tamination.’ The chemical explanation of this seeming 
paradox is, that the filthy nitrogenous matters carried 
down by the rain into the soil, combining with the 
oxygen they meet, result in nitrates which are com- 
paratively harmless; and in the same way the carbon 
of the soil is supposed to be oxidised, so as to form the 
carbonic acid gas which gives its sparkle and exhila- 
ration to spring water. 

A proposal has been made by Mr Rowell to bring 
down rain, when wanted, by means of electrical conduc- 
tors sent up towards the clouds in balloons. He tells 
us that on several occasions, when his own electrical 
kite came immediately under a light fleecy cloud, after 
a free current of sparks had passed from the apparatus 
for ten or twelve minutes, he found himself suddenly 
with fine ry 4 rain. tne 

earbonic acid formed in air by respiration, 
putrefaction, and other processes, is considered to be the 
source of the carbon which. forms great bulk of 
plants. In fact the grandest trees of forest derive 
their substance from the thin air. Mr Ellis describes 
several experiments which prove that plants draw their 
nourishment from carbon, and then inquires whether the 
air can really be supposed to contain food enough for the 
whole vegetable world? Humboldt tells us that in some 
forests of America a monkey might run for a hundred 
miles upon the tops of the trees. ‘Does, in fact, the 
contain a sufficient amount of this element 


three pre billions of pounds. Cal- 
culations have been made as to the actual demand upon 
the atmosphere for carbonic acid of the whole vegeta- 
tion of the earth. If we suppose the actual surface 


a year amount to about 300 
bonic acid. How is this enor- 
mous annual drain to be supplied? Dr Schileiden cal- 


suppl ly of carbonic in a year equivalent to 1000 
m of pounds. bases this 


in a tobacco, on its being burned, to 
~ > immense sum of 340 millions of pounds! 
other tobacco-growing districts supply the rest. 
Yet how insignificant does even this enormous sum 
appear compared to that which, from combustion of 
fuel alone, escapes into the air! When it is remembered 
that from a number of other sources carbonic acid is 
discharged into the atmosphere, little difficulty as . 
the existence and constant supply of a sufficiency of 
atmosphere to account for all the wood 
upon the earth’s surface will be experienced.’ 

Although air gives the substance, light is essential 
to the life of a plant. The sunbeam has recently been 
divided into actinic, luminous, and calorific rays. 

The actinic or chemical rays are indispensable to 
germination ; under the influence of the luminous rays, 
a mantle of green overspreads forest and field, and the 
woody tissue is formed while the calorific rays bring 
forth flowers and fruit. Thus spring, summer, and 
autumn, enjoy each a influence from the sun ; 
although probably in all the three processes of germina- 
tion, growth, and fructification, the three forces are con- 
cerned, but in modified activity. Even during the day 
this distinction is observed, in the evening there being 
less actinic power than in the morning, and at noon more 
luminous and calorific power. These results are of en- 
tirely new discovery in science, 

We have left ourselves little room for giving a notion 
of the contents of Part IIL, relating to the chemistry of 
the ocean, although it is not less interesting than the 
others. The quantity of saline matter differs in different 
seas, owing to the influence of evaporation removing a 
portion of the watery and to the influx of 
fresh water from the land. But the quality differs, 
likewise, in different portions of the same mass of water, 
from the circumstance of sea water, in consequence of 
its saline contents, being more dense and heavy than 
fresh water. ‘This is occasionally turned to some ad- 
vantage by navigators ; for it is ‘end that, in calm 
weather, the fresh water overlies the salt, just as oil 
does in respect of water: by drawing water, therefore, 
from the surface, fresh water may be obtained; whereas, 
if the hose of the pump penetrates some feet down, it 
may encounter a stratum of salt water. 

oA highly-interesting event, in connection with the 
chemistry of the waves, and rtant as illustrating 
their combined mechanical chemical force, took 
place on the coast of Ballybunnion in Ireland. 
cliffs on this coast contain a large quantity of alum and 
iron pyrites; and being incessantly exposed to the vio- 
lent action of the Atlantic billows, they become worn 
away into the most strange forms. Large caverns, 
natural bridges, and the resemblances of human archi- 
tecture, abound on the sea-coast, being produced by the 
br wasting away of different strata. The roofs 
of caverns are painted with various hues by the 
water percolating the overlying strata, and — 
with it a solution of the mineral 
tered in its passage. Streamlets also run down ne ae 
sides of the cliffs, staining them in ochreous colours, 
proving that the water contains iron, and probably other 


about | salts in solution. These solutions are conveyed into 


the sea, and there undergo various decompositions in 
contact with the saline matter of sea water. Some 
years since, part of these cliffs og 
ance of a very extraordinary waves, | 
continual dashing, had worn and undermi 
which, giving way, fell with tremendous > to into 
the sea; the consequence was, that several great strata 
of pyrites were exposed to the chemical influence of the 
air and sea water; rapid oxidation took place, elimi- 
nating euch an intense heat, as very shortly to set 
the whole cliff on fire. For days the great rocks 
continued burning with great fierceness, torrents of 
steam and smoke rising up as the heavy billows of 
the Atlantic leapt Le the glowing masses, and at 
a distance presenting all the appearance of some vio- 
lent volcanic disturbance. After the fresh substances, 


ure 


| 

to account for the separation of so great a mass of it as 
exists in this single instance, not to take into conside- 
ration the entire vegetation of the rest of the globe? 
The carbonic acid of the atmosphere has been estimated 
at one-thousandth of its whole weight. The entire 
weight of the atmosphere is known; and calculating 
upon it, it has been found that the entire weight of 
covered by vegetation to be one-fifth of the entire area 
of our globe, that will give a space of two millions of 
square miles, or of 43,124 millions of acres. Let us sup- 
pose that each acre derives every year 2000 pounds of 
carbon from the air; then the whole annual necessities 


ras 


BIS esse 
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thus exposed, had become oxidised, the steaming cliff’ 
gradually cooled down; and now the slow and silent 
work of mechanical and chemical destruction is being 
carried on without any external manifestation of its 
existence. The heat given out during this singular and 
grand chemical was so great, as to convert 
masses of clay in its vicinity into red brick! while 
melted slags lie about, giving to the whole scene such 
an appearance as to render it a fit representation of the 
workshop of the mythological Cyclops.’ 
Such are a few specimens of the in’ 

amusing contents of a volume which will impart know- 
ledge to the ignorant, while it recalls it in an agreeable 
manner to the learned. 


THE MUSIC-MISTRESS, 
AN ANECDOTE FROM REAL LIFE. 


Tue fire was burning bright on the hearth, and tea stood 
ready on the round table before it in a small up-stairs 
room in a narrow London street, about ten years ago; 
the curtains were drawn across the windows, though 
they scarcely met, by reason of their scanty dimensions, 
and barely served to exclude the uncomfortable light 
which lingered still in the foggy atmosphere without. 
The only inmate of the chamber was a middle-aged 
woman, with worn and delicate features, in whose ap- 
pearance might be detected somewhat of a foreign 
origin: she was busied in giving as inviting an air as 
possible to all around her, when a light step sounded on 
the stairs, and in another moment she was warmly wel- 
coming a young girl whom it was easy to recognise as her 
daughter, They spoke the melodious Spanish tongue, 
and there was the dark lustre of the south in the eyes 
of Inez Castarra, and its glow upon her lips when she 
entered; but these soon gave way to a languor and a 
degree of dejection, with which she seemed in vain try- 
ing to struggle as she took her accustomed low seat by 
the fire, and began to tell her mother the events of the 
day, while she partook of the evening meal. 

* My poor child, said Madame Castarra, ‘ how often I 
wish that we could only for once escape this chilly cli- 
mate, and spend one winter in our own lovely land; 
there you would never have such an afternoon as this 
to encounter, nor cold English ears to listen to your 
beautiful music: there all is warmth, and song, and 


kindness.’ 
* Ah, but, dear mother,’ ied Inez, smiling sadly, 
‘there might be want of b too ; and here I can earn 


enough for us both, and indeed I have no reason to 
complain of lack of kindness either. I am getting on 
better than I have yet had time to tell you; some fresh 
pupils have been offered to me by friends of the lady at 
whose house I sang last night; and as the spring comes 
on, I have no fear that my time will not be fully occu- 
pied; and then perhaps, when the season is over, you 
and I will be able to breathe the fresh air too, and walk 
in the lanes about some country village: I feel as if the 
ana trees and wild-flowers would do me so much 

‘And what are they here compared to the chestnut 
woods, and the cork-trees looking so hoary, beside the 
orange groves of our own beautiful Quinta! My Inez, 
you do not remember it as I do, nor the sky with its 
diamond brightness, and the air that makes one feel 
always light-hearted.’ 

This was Madame Castarra’s favourite theme, and her 
daughter never interrupted her in it; but her eyes now 
filled with tears as she listened, and she rose and went 
to the little piano, which, with a few books, and two or 
three embroidered cushions, formed the only ornament 
of the room: she touched the first notes of a wild and 


* Forgive me, my child,’ she said; ‘ I do not remember 
better than you do the days in which Louis Montero 
used to sing that serenade under our windows, waiting 
behind the trellis to know if I would let himin! Ah, 
poor fellow, it was well for him that he escaped when 
he did from Spain! Cheer up, Inez! we shall hear 
of him yet some day or other. But in the meantime, 
how can you go on day after day without rest or 
change? And now this singing in the evening, I do not 
half approve of it.’ 

Inez looked up inquiringly in her face: ‘If you really 
disapprove of it, mother, I will not sing again at evening 
parties; but yesterday’s experience made me fear it less 
than I did before, and it will enable us sooner to get 
the change of scene you think we both want.’ 

‘Not me!’ cried Madame Castarra impatiently. ‘I 
am well, if it was not for heart-sickness at seeing your 
bloom fading away, and your talents, which were given 
you for your own enjoyment, all used for that of others, 
or to earn our poor livelihood in this smoky city.’ 

‘But what must I do?’ said Inez with her sweet 
quiet smile. ‘When nothing else was left us but our 
love for each other, and my music, God made these 
sufficient; and hitherto the resource has not failed to 
supply our absolute wants in this strange land. I have 

found friends also among my pupils; and last night, as 

I was going to tell you, my whole heart was warmed 

by the interest shown towards me, as it would have 

been by a ray of our own dear sunshine, Lady Levers 

had asked me in the morning, when I had finished her 

daughters’ lesson, if I would come and sing my Spanish 

ballads to her friends; and I willingly promised, as you 

would be.’ 

*I know all that, Inez, of course,’ interrupted her 

mother ; ‘and when you went in your black silk gown, 

with your hair so beautifully plaited, did I not long for 

some geraniums to put into it?’ 

‘Yes; and picked your only flower for the ° 

Well, dear mother, I wanted to make quite a long story 

about it, so I would not tell you anything of the party 

till we were quiet for the whole evening.’ 

* Ah, poor child, it was one o’clock when you came 

home, and you were out again at nine this morning!’ 

* Once more,’ said Inez laughing, as she resumed her 
seat by the fire,‘ I shall begin. The rooms were already 
nearly full when i came in, and no one seemed to ob- 
serve me, so I took the first seat I saw near the piano, 
thinking that I should be ready when I was wanted to 
sing; but one lady after another played and sung, and 
though I did not think the music very good, the con- 
tinued sound, and the profusion of light, and the ex- 
a of my own turn coming next, made me at last 

as if I should do myself no credit by my perform- 
ance; and then the thought that people would won- 
der at my being employed to give lessons at all turned 
me almost sick with anxiety. Just as I had reached this 
agreeable pitch of nervousness, Miss Levers came up to 
me, saying, “ Now I hope you will give us one of your 
beautiful ballads : I have talked so much of your sing- 
ing this evening, and I have made every one sing before 
you, that your voice might come out with greater ad- 
vantage.” I of-course signified that I was ready, and 
moved round to the instrument, feeling that I was the 
only person who had not been handed to it. Now, 
mother, you know that was very foolish!’ 

* Not at all, my love: I remember the time ’—— 

Inez colo and continued hastily—‘ At that 
moment a lady, whose eye I had caught more than once 
before, came towards me, and in the kindest manner 
imaginable offered to me, whispering a few 
words of encouragement and of evident sympathy that 

made me feel almost myself again. I was but too glad 
of a few minutes’ pause; but you can scarcely fancy 
what her playing was! She glanced over = 

began a prelude which seemed to embody the 
irit of our national w and tender at 


and 
fires, the voice of lovers by side of some flow- 
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ing stream, for they evidently mingled with the sound 
of waters; then came a spirit-stirring strain, awaken- 
ing the soul of a hero to bold enterprise ; after which 
the plaintive farewell swelled into fervent and passion- 
ate prayer; and oh, mother, I forgot all around me! 
my own soul was inspired by the gush of melody ; and 
when Mrs Milner (for that, 1 afterwards learned, was 
her name) pointed to my music-book, and began the 
accompaniment to my favourite ballad of the “ Ron- 
cesvalles Fight,” I sang as I believe I never could have 
sung before, not even in Spain. “Bravo!” said Mrs Mil- 
ner as I concluded: “ this is more than I had expected.” 
And she looked round, as if to gather up applause. 
There was the usual English silence for a minute, and 
then a hum went through the room, in which I distin- 
guished the words of “ How exquisite!” “ What a thrill- 
ing voice!” “Such pure taste!” and many more to the 
same purpose. I felt I had succeeded beyond my hopes, 
but that my having done so was entirely owing to my 
generous friend ; and yet people did not seem aware of 
how superior her talent was to mine.’ 

‘Nor need they have done that, my Inez,’ said Ma- 
dame Castarra. ‘I always said your voice only needed 
to be fairly heard to be admired as it deserves: you 
always were too modest about it, and now I dread your 
exerting yourself too much: you looked so utterly ex- 
hausted when you came home, that I could not bear you 
to speak: though strangers might have been misled by 
the glow upon your cheek, and the brightness of your 
eyes, I could not be; and all this day I have been con- 
sidering how it would be possible for you to go even for 
a few days into the country.’ 

* We must not think of it,’ replied Inez; ‘ not now at 
least, for I was intreated last night to sing one song 
after another, in some of which I accompanied myself ; 
and at last Lady Levers told me many of her friends 
wished me both to sing at their houses, and to give 
lessons to their daughters. She assured them I had 
never given singing lessons at all; but I believe I 
might make several engagements both for singing 
lessons and the piano to-morrow, if only I was as strong 
now as I was a year ago.’ The languor that stole over 
the countenance of the poor girl as she uttered these 
words, and rested her head on the back of her chair, 
made her mother’s anxiety about her appear but too 
well founded. In a few minutes more, early as it was in 
the evening, she was asleep by the fireside. 

How different from Madame Castarra’s humble room 
was the one in which sat the lady who had so kindly 
befriended Inez on the previous evening! She was 
conversing with Lady Levers in her luxurious boudoir 
on the subject which had chiefly occupied her thoughts 
ever since. 

* It is out of the question, my dear Mrs Milner,’ said 
her hostess with the slightest possible sarcasm in her 
tone. ‘ What would the world think of your giving 
music lessons? It might do as the whim of some earl’s 
daughter—there is no accounting for what people of a 
certain rank will now and then imagine by way of 
charity ; but permit me, as an old friend, to say that 
you might do yourself serious injury by such a plan: 
it would not be understood in one who, in fact, has won 
her very delightful standing in London society by being 
pe accompli and agreeable than almost anybody 
else.’ 

Mrs Milner bowed playfully, and then continued her 
former proposal. 

‘I am far from disregarding the world’s opinion; I 
would not willingly draw its censure on any part of my 
conduct with which it had to do; and I am well aware 
that, as the widow of a professional man who rose 
by the exercise of his noble talents, I may be more 
exposed to the suspicion you hinted at, of wishing to 
give lessons on my own account, than a person of greater 
wealth and more established natural position would be. 
But I am determined to help this poor, young creature, 
if possible ; and I see no other way of my doing so. All 
you tell me of her character and her misfortunes makes 


me the more anxious to enable her to take advantage of 
the fine opening for her becoming known as a first-rate 
singing-mistress which your kindness last night afforded 
her. I had already judged of her talents as a pianist 
by the playing of her pupil, your eldest daughter; and 
I am sure she will do us all credit by and by, if she has 
sufficient rest now perfectly to recover her health, and 
likewise to gain confidence in her own powers.’ 

‘You are very good and self-devoted, my dear,’ re- 
plied Lady Levers coldly; ‘ but I never can understand 
enthusiasm; and there always was so much of that 
about you! I can give Mademoiselle Castarra a couple 
of guineas, if that would be of any use; and really, if 
you knew how poor I am just now, you would see that 
it is as much as I could afford. Perhaps you might 
make a little subscription for her besides; but pray do 
nothing rashly yourself.’ 

Mrs Milner’s clear blue eye glanced round the apart- 
ment, with its silken furniture and costly baubles, and 
a smile just curled her lip; but she answered quietly : 
‘I also could give something with pleasure; but it 
strikes me that, under present circumstances, our ob- 
ject must be to enable her to provide for herself, which 
she can only do by giving lessons. Now if I give them 
in her name for two months, or even six weeks, I think 
that is all she will need to support her mother and herself 
while she rests, and to give her a fair start in the world 
when she returns to London. Only promise that Augusta 
and Emily shall continue to be Mademoiselle Castarra’s 
pupils under my instructions, and use your influence 
with others who have already employed her, or who 
intend now to do so, and I will take all consequences 
on myself” - 

There was an earnestness in Mrs Milner’s intentions, 
a single-heartedness in her character, which seldom failed 
of winning confidence and sympathy ; and Lady Levers 
was not proof against the power of her benevolence. 
She stood her ground as long as she could, and then 
yielded with a tolerably good grace, especially as she 
knew how much to her daughters’ advantage it would 
be to receive lessons from so perfect a musician as 
Mrs Milner; and her visitor departed, leaving her to 
dress for an eight-o’clock dinner party, just as poor 
Inez was sinking into her doze by the fireside. Mrs 
Milner, followed by her page, walked rapidly towards 
her home, feeling at thirty-five much of the happiness 
of her girlhood, in the anticipation of a plan which she 
well knew would subject her to many hours of daily 
drudgery, at a time when London was filling fast with 
her acquaintance, and inflict terrible discords upon an 
ear strung to the highest pitch of musical accuracy. 
She stopped at a small house in a fashionable street, 
three or four rooms of which she called her own, and 
was received by the neatest of maid-servants, who 
lighted the lamp in her pretty sitting-room, and drew 
an easy-chair to the fireside. There was a look of per- 
fect comfort in the apartment, and of unmistakable 
refinement, though it was simple, indeed, compared to 
the one Mrs Milner had just quitted. All it contained 
was elegant in itself, and suggestive of high and grace- 
ful ideas, from the pictures on the walls to the books on 
the tables, which seemed to lie there because they were 
read, and not only to be looked at; but this evening, 
though she held a volume in her hand as she sat by her 
cheerful hearth, and recalled many a brilliant conver- 
sation to which it had given rise, and though her piano 
stood open, with tempting new music upon it, her 
thoughts were still more frequently engaged with Inez, 
and she was pondering on the best means of making her 
acquiesce in her arrangement for her. Should she write, 
or should she go to her? She determined on the latter. 
I shall know her better, she thought, when I see how 
she is surrounded. A vision of the old shawl and 
half-dirty cap, from which dingy chrysalis she hed 
often seen a Parisian belle emerge in noon-day elegance 
of attire, flitted before her as she settled to call on Ma- 
demoiselle Castarra at nine the following morning; and 
then the dignified simplicity of her manner and appear- 
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ance chased it away. ‘It was such a revelation of soul 
and of genius,’ she thought, ‘ that lighted up her features 
as she sang, that I can associate nothing with her that 
is not pure and beautiful.’ Mrs Milner was not dis- 
appointed when she found Inez Castarra in her own 
home, though the flush of excitement had faded from 
her face, and the sickly hues of anxiety and fatigue 
were plainly seen upon it. The wondering gratitude 
of Inez and of her mother may easily be imagined, ex- 
pressed, too, with the fervent eloquence of their south- 
ern blood, when they fully comprehended Mrs Milner’s 
proposal: she would hear of no delays, for she saw that 
if her help was to effect the good she hoped for, it must 
be immediate; and she wished Madame Castarra and 
Inez to go at once to the lovely village in Devonshire 
in which she had passed her own early youth, and where 
she promised them a pleasant home in the house of a 
worthy couple whom she knew well. In the course of 
that happy week Inez had told her new friend all her 
own history, which was, indeed, like that of numbers in 
these last years of agitation and revolution. Her father 
had only eseaped ending his days on the scaffold as a 
conspirator against the government of the day by dying 
in prison; her lover had been obliged to fly from Spain 
from the same cause; and, young as she was, she had 
persuaded her mother to let her seek subsistence in 
England for them both: their small estate had passed 


| into the hands of strangers, and they were alone upon 


the earth. 

*No longer alone,’ said Mrs Milner with moistened 
eyes, taking up the list Inez had just given her of her 
pupils: ‘you will find friends here who will not fail 
you; and perhaps more will be added by the time you 
come back, well and strong, and able to attend to them 
all; and then the unselfish exercise of talent is one of 
the highest enjoyments that can be given to us, and 
this, dear Inez, you will have.’ 

Ro Ah,’ replied Inez, ‘how happy then your lot must 


A cloud passed over Mrs Milner’s open brow as she 
answered, ‘ This is not the moment for confession ; mine 
will be happier now for some such exertion as you 
have made for years.’ 

And who can doubt that it was so? While Inez and 
her mother were enjoying the soft breezes of the south 
of Devon, in a cottage embowered in myrtle and china- 
roses, Mrs Milner gave lessons day by day to all who 
would have employed the Spanish music-mistress. She 
had many clever pupils, whose love of melody she 
awakened to the uttermost; and some dull ones, to 
whom a lesson from an elegant and high-bred woman, 
who was the first of amateur performers, was but a lesson 
after all—paid for, and disliked; but she went steadily 
on, listening to the jokes and reproofs of her friends 
with good- humour that sprang from the depths of a 
heart in peace; and all the more sunshiny and charm- 
ing when she mingled in society as usual, from the con- 
sciousness of her day’s good deeds. Inez returned in 
the height of the London season, blooming with health 
and full of vigour: she found her engagements increased 
to as many as she could fulfil, and far better terms 
made for her than she had ever ventured to hope for. 
How far her restored health had been promoted by a 
letter from Louis Montero, imploring her to remember 
words spoken under the vine-covered trellis of the old 
Quinta, and to keep up her spirits for his sake, until he 
should come to claim his bride, we leave our readers to 
determine; but so it was that, for three years longer, 
no young lady’s education could be supposed completed 
without at least a few lessons from Mademoiselle Cas- 
tarra; and when Louis did come, though-he was able to 
maintain his wife and her mother in comfort—for he 
had entered a merchant’s house at Barcelona—Inez had 
enough of her own to provide abundantly for Madame 
Castarra’s declining years; and on the wedding-day 
there was scarcely a happier heart than Mrs Milner’s, 
as she recalled those six weeks of active charity. Even 
Lady Levers confessed that it would have been a thou- 


sand pities to have sacrificed so much solid good to the 
possible prejudices of London society ; which, after all, 
had known little, and remembered less, of Mrs Milner’s 
singular exertions for a poor friendless foreigner. 


RESENTMENT. 

ALL philosophical inquiries appertaining to the nature 
and moral circumstances of man, seem to end in estab- 
lishing the certainty of an adaptation of his attributes 
to his sublunary condition. His various ions, pro- 
pensities, and sentiments, are shown to have relation 
and a reference to objects, modes of action, and. states 
of existence, inseparable from a just development of 
his being. None of these can be reasonably considered 
evil in themselves, and do only become so by a vicious 
and perverted use—by such an inordinate and abusive 
exercise as transcends the limits of their original inten- 
tion. Every principle or disposition, therefore, that is 
indigenous to the human constitution, must be recog- 
hised as existing in it for a necessary purpose, and one 
which, in its rightful manifestations, has a respect to 
human welfare. In this light it is here intended to 

consider the feeling of resentment. , 

Among the sermons of Bishop Butler—which are 
probably of greater value than all the other sermons 
in the language—there is one which treats directly of 
this subject. The good bishop begins by declaring 
that, in all considerations like the present, it is essential 
to understand our nature and condition according to 
their constitution ; and thus to learn for what end any 
particular sentiment or passion has been given us. ‘It 
will be needful,’ says he, ‘ to trace it up to its original, 
that we may see what it is in itself, as in our 
nature by its Author;’ and thence it will appear ‘ for 
what ends it was placed here.’ This is evidently the 
right way ; for when we know what the passion is in 
itself, and the ends of it, we shall readily comprehend 
all its possible abuses, and may learn to shape our con- 
duct in such wise as to avoid them. 

Now resentment, as a natural feeling, manifests itself 
in two principal ways, according to the circumstances 
which give rise to it, and also in some degree to the 
pliancy or obstinacy of character which distinguishes 
the individual. In one case it is mere anger, hastily 
or suddenly excited, and usually subsides with the 
removal of the irritating circumstances which occa- 
sioned it; in the other, it is anger taking a deliberate 
and settled form, which does not disappear with the 
passing of the occasion, but is in some sort cherished 
and maintained, so as to become inveterate and habitual. 
Under this shape it has a natural tendency to become 
transformed into hatred or revenge; but in its mani- 
festation as simple anger it is morally indifferent, and 
may be properly regarded as an instinct, having, like 
all other instincts, an appropriate and prescribed 
function. An examination into the causes by which 
this feeling is excited will enable us to perceive that 
it stands in our nature as an active antithesis, or 
repelling force, to all manner of sudden injury or 
violence, without relation to the demerit or personal 
fault of those by whom the violence or injury is com- 
mitted, or attempted to be offered. Hence the reason 
and end for which man was created liable to such a 
passion is, that he might be better qualified to resist, 
and thereby successfully defeat, any sudden violences or 
oppositions which would impair the welfare of his being, 
apart from a regard to the fault or injurious intentions 
of the individual contemplating or effecting them. 
‘Yet,’ as the bishop remarks, ‘ since violence may be 
considered in this other and further view as implying 
fault; and since injury, as distinct from harm, may 
raise sudden anger, sudden anger may likewise acci- 
dentally serve to prevent or remedy such fault and 
injury. But, considered as distinct from settled anger, 
it stands in our nature for self-defence, and not for the 
administration of justice. There are plainly cases— 
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and y ive i 
sudden resistance is the only security.’ The feeling or 


passion of anger must therefore be held as naturally | j 


blameless in its spontaneous manifestation, and is even 
clearly serviceable and indispensable as a weapon of 
protection against unjustifiable interferences and en- 
croachments. 

But from this feeling deliberate animosity, or resent- 
ment proper, is essentially distingui as the latter is 
not naturally excited by wrong or injury; nor indeed in- 
tended to prevent harm in the mere way of diverting its 
infliction, since it evidently implies a fixed disapproba- 
tion or dislike of the person who has happened to become 
its object. Let us again, for a few sentences, hear our 
seusible and worthy bishop. ‘ In order to see,’ says he, 
‘as exactly as we can what is the natural object and 
oecasion of such resentment, let us reflect upon the 
manner in which we are touched with reading, su 
a feigned story of baseness and villany, properly wor 
up to move our passions. This immediately raises 
indignation, somewhat of a desire that it should be 
punished. And though the designed injury be pre- 
vented, yet that it was designed, is sufficient to raise 
this inward feeling. Suppose the story true, this in- 
ward feeling would be as natural and as just; and one 
may venture to affirm that there is scarce a man in the 
world but would have it upon some occasions. It seems 
in us plainly connected with a sense of virtue and vice, 
of moral good and evil. Suppose, further, we knew 
both the person who did, and who suffered the injury; 
neither would this make any alteration, only that it 
would probably affect us more. The indignation raised 
by cruelty and injustice, and the desire of having it 
punished, which persons unconcerned would feel, is by 
no means malice. It is rather resentment against vice 
and wickedness ; it is one of the common bonds by which 
socicty is held together; a fellow-feeling which each 
individual has in behalf of the whole species as well 
as of himself. And it does not appear that this, gene- 
rally speaking, is at all too high amongst mankind. 
Suppose now the injury I have been speaking of to be 
done against ourselves, or those whom we consider as 
ourselves: it is plain the way in which we should be 
affected would be exactly the same in kind; but it 
would certainly be in a higher degree, and less tran- 
sient ; because a sense of our own happiness'and misery 
is most intimately and always present to us; and from 
the very constitution of our nature we cannot but have 
a greater sensibility to, and be more deeply interested 
in, what concerns ourselves. And this seems to be the 
whole of this passion, which is, properly speaking, natu- 
ral to mankind—namely, a resentment against injury 
and wickedness in general, and in a higher degree when 
towards ourselves, in proportion to the greater regard 
which men naturally have for themselves than for 

. From hence it appears that it is not natural, 
but moral evil—it is not suffering, but injury—which 
raises that anger or resentment which is of an - 
tinuance. The natural object of it is not one who a 
— to the — person to have been only t 
nnocent occasion of his pain or loss, but one who has 
been in a moral sense injurious either to ourselves or 
others. This is abundantly confirmed by observing 
what it is which heightens or lessens resentment— 
namely, the same which aggravates or lessens the fault 
—friendship and former obligations on one hand, or 
inadvertency, strong temptations, and mistake on the 
other, All this is so much understood by mankind, 
how little soever it be reflected upon, that a person 
would be reckoned quite distracted who should coolly 
resent a harm which not to himself the appearance 
of injury or wrong. Men do indeed resent what is oc- 

t' carelessness; but then they expect 
observance as their due, and so that carelessness is un- 
derstood as faulty. It is likewise true that they resent 
more strongly an injury done than one which, though 


of proportion not only to 
of design and deliberation in the injurious 
person, but in proportion to this joined with the degree 
of the evil designed or premeditated ; since this likewise 
comes in to make the injustice greater or less. And 
the evil or harm will appear greater when they feel it 
than when they only reflect upon it; so, therefore, will 
the injury, and consequently the resentment will be 
greater.’ 


The natural object or occasion of settled resentment, 
then, being injury, as distinct from loss or pain, it is not 
difficult to see that to prevent and remedy such injury, 
and its incident miseries and disorders, is the end for 
which this passion has been implanted in mankind. It 
is to be considered as a weapon or power of defence with 
which nature has armed us, for the purpose of opposing 
injury, injustice, cruelty, and oppression; and its em- 
ployment for such an end is manifestly rational, and in 
accordance with the tenor of our constitution. It being 
necessary for the very subsistence of the world, as well 
as for the reasonable comfort of individuals, that the 
practice or infliction of injustice should be so far pun- 
ished or restrained, as to prevent the disorders and 
irregularities which would proceed from its unopposed 
indulgence—it is obvious that a naturally antagonistic 
passion, such as this of resentment, whose tendency it is 
to operate in the way of remedy or prevention, may be 
innocently exercised to the very extremity of its func- 
tions. Moreover, inasmuch as compassion is also natu- 
ral to mankind, and would, if unbalanced in the con- 
stitution, render the execution and exaction of justice 
extremely difficult and unpleasant, and thus be often- 
times an obstacle to its fulfilment, a natural indignation 
or resentment against vice and wickedness would seem 
to be a fitting balance to the weakness and relenting 
tenderness of pity, as well as to anything besides which 
might obstruct the employment of such methods of se- 
verity as are required for a true adjustment of men’s 
relations. ‘The good influence,’ continues Butler, 
‘ which this passion has, in fact, upon the affairs of the 
world, is obvious to every one’s notice. Men are plainly 
restrained from injuring their fellow-creatures by fear 
of their resentment; and it is very happy that they are 
so, when they would not be restrained from a principle 
of virtue.’ Is it not resentment and indignation against 
injury and the authors of it, that, more effectually per- 
haps than anything else, secures the peace and con- 
sistency of society, in so far as it is maintained by the 
forcible restraint or punishment of offenders? The good 
bishop has no doubt that such is eminently the case 
among the generality of mankind; and holds that it 
‘is to be considered as a good effect, notwithstanding it 
were much to be wished that men would act from a 
better principle—reason and cool reflection.’ 

As to the abuses of resentment, they are palpably 
such as grow out of its connection with other passions, 
or consist in an excess and overstrained indulgence of 
the feeling, or in its mere indulgence as a selfish gra- 
tification, When, from partiality to ourselves, we ima- 
gine an injury done or designed us, while in reali 
there is none; when we entertain an extravagant ani- 
mosity towards one who has innocently offended us ; 
when our resentment is displayed on account of some 
pain or inconvenience which has accidentally befallen, 
though no injury was intended ; when the indignation 
against injury and injustice bounds too high, and 
transcends the proportion due to the particular evil 
action which drew it forth; or finally, when counter 
injury in any kind is infli in the way of retaliation, 
and with a yiew only to gratify a resentful feeling—in 
these, and in all similar cases that can be conceived, 
there is an evident overstepping of justifiable resent- 


ment, and its manifestation so far ceases to be innocent 


| 
regular governments are not formed, they frequently | designed, was prevented, in cases where the guilt is 
happen—in which there is no time for consideration, | perhaps the same: the reason, however, is not that bare 

pain or loss raises resentment, but that it gives a new, 

and, as I may speak, additional sense of the injury or in- 

ustice. According tothe natural course of the passions, 
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or morally permissible, Resentment, indeed, is liable | giveness of offences, or anyway d the habitual 
to the same aberrations and perversions as any of the | exercise of a kindly and chari' disposition. Let 
other passions or affections of human nature. There | frailty have its fitting benefit of compassion. He who 
is, however, as Butler has remarked, one peculiarity | insists on spotlessness in another, would do well to in- 


says Butler, ‘should men dispute concerning the reality 
of virtue, and whether it be founded in the nature of 
things, which yet surely is not matter of question ; but 
why should this be disputed when every man carries 
about him this passion, which affords him demonstra- 
tion that the rules of justice and equity are to be the 
guide of his actions? For every man naturally feels an 
indignation upon seeing instances of villany and base- 
ness, and therefore cannot commit the same without 
being self-condemned.’ Then, again—‘ We should learn 
to be cautious, lest we charge God foolishly, by ascribing 
that to him, or to the nature he has given us, which is 
owing wholly to our own abuse of it. Men may speak 
of the degeneracy and corruption of the world aecord- 
ing to the experience they have had of it, but human 
nature, considered as the divine workmanship, should 
be treated as sacred; for in the image of God made he 
man. That passion from whence men take occasion 
to run into the dreadful vices of malice and revenge— 
even that passion, as implanted in our nature by God, 
is not only innocent, but a generous movement of mind. 
It is in itself, and in its original, no more than indig- 
nation against injury and wickedness; that which is 
the only deformity in the creation, and the only reason- 
able object of al nce and dislike. How manifold 
evidence have we of the divine wisdom and goodness, 
when even pain in the natural world, and the passion 
we have been now considering in the moral, come out 
instances of it !’ 

Upon the whole, we may conclude that resentment, 
as a natural feeling, is an essential and effectual element 
in our nature, and no more needs eradicating than the 
sense of sight or hearing; that since even these may be 
exercised profanely, so may the passion or feeling here 
in question; but that as, according to the old assertion, 
no abuse of a thing can be an argument or objection 
against its use, the proper and natural province of resent- 
ment is certain and unassailable. Injury, all unfairness, 
may undoubtedly be resisted and resented to the end— 
namely, that they may be superseded in the world, and 
give place to fairness and to justice. Let a man stand 
upon his rights, and respect the sacredness of his per- 
sonality, yielding nothing to the presumption or usurpa- 
tion of another who seeks to violate his due prerogatives; 
but, if needful for the ation of his oe or in- 
dependence, let him hurl defiance in the face of tyranny 
and unjust pretension, and bide the issue of the conflict 
with a resolute self-possession. He is justified in re- 
senting whatsoever thing is calculated to humiliate or 
demean him in his reasonable self-esteem, and in claim- 
ing, in the front of arbi customs and conven- 
tionalities, a just acknowledgment of his individuality 
in the arrangement and economy of things. Yet, if his 
lot be hard, and beyond the chance of remedy, let him 
not lacerate his hands by beating frantically against 
the walls of the impossible. A day is ever advancing 
when the just thing shall be established, and there are 
noble compensations for them that endure well. 

Nothing has been said 
that divine precept which inculcates a generous for- 


spect the purity of his own practices ; for assuredly it 
belongeth not to man to ravage the creation under the 
fanatical pretext of reducing it to the beggarly perfec- 
i i A man is most manlike, most 
Godlike, when he 


ceases to 
the right of making other men after his own image, and, 
with a trustful confidence in i 
to 


¥ 
STATE AND PROSPECTS OF CALIFORNIA,* 


THE indefinite reports received some eighteen months 
since from the ‘ gold diggins’ were everywhere 

at. Men could not conceive the possibility of a metal 
so coveted as gold being picked up like shells and 
pebbles on the seashore. and more authentic 
intelligence, however, proved that for once rumour had 
fallen short of the truth. The gold region of California 
is of so vast an extent, that, compared with it, all other 
‘gold placers’ (gold grounds) become insignificant. 
Already has gold been discovered in localities several 
hundred miles asunder. It is authoritatively asserted 
that the entire intervening territory, for a considerable 
breadth, is thickly impregnated with the same precious 
metal; and it is believed that the veins in the moun- 
tains, of which the deposits in the sand are merely the 
superficial washings, are at least six hundred miles in 
extent. 

Colonel Mason, in his letters to the American govern- 
ment, states that gold throughout the valley of the 
Sacramento is exceedingly plentiful, and that he has 
seen thousands of men gold-gathering, none of whom 
made less than twenty dollars a day, while many had 
ave from 500 to 1000 dollars a week. The editor of 
the ‘ Alta-Californian’ newspaper, who is now a mem- 
ber of Congress, says, ‘ that with the aid of a shovel 
and a tin-pan he averaged 100 dollars per diem!’ Mr 
William Dwight has certified to the government that he 
realised 1000 dollars one morning, and was working with 
a man named Palmer who was yet more fortunate; the 
latter having dug out a single lump which weighed four 
pounds! Mr Larkin, in a letter to Mr Buchanan, a 
member of Congress, says, ‘ The very sand in the gross, 
as it is drawn up from the bed of the river, is so thickly 
pervaded with gold-dust, as to be worth from 25 to 50 
cents a pound.’ James Crosby, a disbanded volunteer, 
writing to his friends, says, ‘I have gathered 20,000 
dollars’ worth of pure gold; and I calculate, estimating 
my work at its present weekly average, to be worth 
50,000 dollars in nine months.’ Lieutenant Roach, late 
an officer in Colonel Stevenson’s regiment, a man stated 
to be of undoubted veracity, says, ‘He has so much 
gold, that he don’t know what to do with it, and is 
anxious to return home, considering that he has pro- 
vided enough.’ These are but as one in a thousand of 
the certificates of the wealth of California current in all 
parts of America, and from thence issuing to every 
quarter of the world, while each despatch from the gold 
grounds enlarges the evidence. 

The natural consequence is an excitement among 
mankind in all quarters of the globe which finds no 

in hi . Heads of families are rushing from 

all that is dear to them in quest of ‘ the root of all evil,’ 

and wives and children are bemoaning the absence of 

husbands and fathers, and most religiously wishing that 

the gold-mines had never been heard of, and that Cali- 

fornia and its ‘ placers’ had long ago been demolished 
who, 


* This paper is from the pen of a gentleman feeling a deep 
interest the 


trouble to collect all the 


has 
information about it which was within his reach. His bias in 
favour of the country will be observed by the reader.—Ep. 
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excess and abuses of it as to require mention: ‘a 
| certain determination and resolute bent of mind not 
| to be convinced or set right, though it be ever so plain 
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sometimes see in men, and which holds such rooted ; 
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But the excitement in this country is mildness itself 
compared with the frantic fever which rages on the other 
side of the Atlantic, whither we must now beg the reader 
to accompany us. There, on all sides, villages and towns 
are being almost deserted by their male inhabitants, 
who, scarcely giving thtmselves time to inquire the 
way, are rushing off to join in the gold hunt. Through- 
out Oregon and Mexico the roads are filled with travel- 
lers, with their faces all turned in one direction. In 
the village of San Padra not a soul remains. The fever 
having been wafted across the Pacific, the Chinese were, 
by the last accounts, throwing themselves into all man- 
ner of junks, and trusting themselves to the waves 
without a compass. The Sandwich Islands are being 
yn gare ng many of them having lost 25 per cent. of 

heir adult male population; and an American paper 
humorously observes, ‘ King Ramehamehda has lost 
his cabinet, and is advertising for a prime minister.’ 

Nor is the excitement less among the well-to-do in 
the larger American cities. The papers are crowded 
with advertisements relating to California, and all 
articles of merchandise connected with, or likely to be 
useful, in the gold region, have advanced in price. Mer- 
chants throw up their stores, clerks their engagements, 
lawyers their practice, and physicians their patients. 
Publishers and editors are joining the runaways by 
scores; and we have heard of a New York young gen- 
tleman who rose from a sick-bed and undertook the 
journey, in utter disregard of the advice of his doctor, 
who informed him that he could not possibly live a week 
among the hardships he was about to encounter. 

But a still deeper injury has been inflicted upon the 
fair sex. Indeed the ladies generally show that they 
have hearts which ‘can gold despise’ when the com- 
modity comes between them and their loves. In Lynn, 
Massachusetts, every second unmarried man has caught 
the contagion, while a fifth of the whole population are off 
beyond recall. Throughout each and all of the western 
states fearful havoc has been made among the bache- 
lors. In Alabama and Louisiana single men are becom- 
ing rarities. But the most startling illustration of the 
point in question is the deplorable fact, that in Sag 
Harbour and its vicinity on Long Island, where there 
are two hundred beautiful girls, ranging from sweet 
seventeen to twenty-five years of age, there are but 
three males susceptible of hymeneal honours; and these 
‘oom fellows are so frightened and perplexed at the 

pelessness of their minority, that unless the ladies 
lay an immediate embargo upon them, it is apprehended 
they will be off too! Even in New York the ladies are 
beginning to have more than their legitimate share of 
the promenades, and numbers of pale cheeks speak 
eloquently of departed lovers ; while ugly fellows, that 
three months since no girl would think about, are be- 
ginning to look up and grow conceited. Indeed, owing 
to these gold regions, the American belles are in despair; 
and we shall soon expect to hear of a ship freighted for 
California with ladies on the search for runaway husbands 
and lovers, who never could have been true judges of 
genuine wealth, or they would not have left behind them 
the treasures they already possessed for all the yellow 
dross in the modern El Dorado. 

The routes to California from New York are various ; 
but the passage round the Cape, as it involves the least 
trouble and expense, appears to be the favourite. It is 
to be feared, however, that many who have gone this 
way lately will never reach San Francisco. Several of 
the vessels were shattered and leaky affairs, while their 
crews were apparently as mad as their passengers— 
willing to adventure anything to get to California, and 
hugging themselves with a covert determination to 
desert the ship as soon as they might arrive; and then 
the way the powder was stowed in many of the craft, 
was an additional security against a safe arrival at the 
mines, especially as nearly all the persons who went b: 
them were confirmed smokers. If none of these ve 
blow up, it will be rather owing to good-luck than to 
the prudence of the parties chiefly interested. The 


round the Cape is variously estimated at from 
14,000 to 18,000 miles, and occupies from four-to six 
months, so that those who go that way have plenty of 
time to reflect on the use they will make of their gold 
before they begin to dig it. ‘Travellers going this route 
should avoid going ashore anywhere on the Patagonian 
coast, as there are awful rumours of huge savages in 
that region, who are so partial to white men, that they 
eat up all and singular they can lay their hands on. 

The doubling of the Cape, also, is an undertaking 
which, once effected, leaves a man no chance of being 
dubbed a fresh-water sailor. The swell of the ocean is 
enough to astonish even a well-accustomed tar, The 
calms are unlike those in most for there is always 
a high sea running, and the lulls of the wind being so 
short, that the swell has no time to go down, while the 
vessels being under little or no command of sails or 
rudder, lie like logs in the water. The cold is intense, 
and to meet the wind in the teeth is absolutely im- 
possible. The storms also are as sudden as they are 
unexpected. A cloud is seen to arise from the south- 
west, and before the order to haul down and clew up 
the sails can be obeyed, the fury of the tempest is upon 
the vessel—rain, hail, snow, and sleet, beat: her with all 
the force the maddest wind can give them, and the 
whole heavens are in a moment as black as midnight. 
The miseries of the Horn are, however, borne by the 
sailors alone, for sengers are not even allowed to 
come on deck un there is not only a calm, but a 
pretty considerable certainty of its continuance, and 
they are sent below at the faintest aspect of danger. 

Among the land routes, the two in greatest favour 
are the one by way of Mexico, and that over the Rocky 
Mountains. In the former the journey is performed on 
mules from Vera Cruz, and occupies between a fortnight 
and three weeks. It is said to be rather pleasant than 
otherwise. At all events there is less danger of being 
starved on it than on the way by the mountains; for 
dreadful accounts have been received of the sufferings, 
from want of provisions, of persons who chose the latter. 
In one case it is stated that a party of six were reduced 
to the dreadful alternative of drawing lots to decide 
which should die to keep the others alive ; and that one 
of the persons thus preserved was the victim’s own 
brother! Nor is the Mexican mule route without its 
risks; but as the principal ‘one is from robbers, com- 
panies of twenty and upwards incur but little danger, 
since no number of Mexican banditti will venture to 
attack such a band of armed Americans. A single 
traveller, however, is almost certain to be plundered, 
and may consider himself fortunate if he escapes with 
his life. A short time since John Anderson, one of a 
party of gold-hunters who set out from Buffalo, having 
ridden forward in advance of his companions, was fero- 
ciously set upon by three guerillas, who, dragging him 
from his mule, assaulted him with dirks and pistols, 
with which they beat and gashed him in a horrible 
manner; but Anderson being a powerful man, and 
armed with a stout cudgel, succeeded in killing one of 
his assailants, and keeping the others at bay until his 
comrades came up, who'very coolly hung the surviving 
miscreants from a tree in halters made with some of 
their own habiliments. Mr Anderson’s wounds, fortu- 
nately, were not dangerous; and he is now in all pro- 
bability compensating himself for his sufferings by 
heaping up piles of the precious metal. 

The route by the Chargres River is regarded with 
favour by some; but where this route is chosen, 
should be taken not to land on its unhealthy banks. 
So favourable are these deadly marshes to the develop- 
ment of reptile life, that the land appears engrossed by 
monsters of antediluvian proportions. Even the com- 
mon ground-worm is said to attain two feet in length, 
and is as venomous as a viper; while boa-con- 
strictors, iles, snakes, scorpions, and lizards, lite- 
rally cover the ground. There are also some extraor- 
dinary mammoth-looking creatures at present unknown 
in natural history, but which enterprise has already de- 
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termined shall ere long visit more civilised parts. Mr 
Barnum, the proprietor of Tom Thumb, is said to have 
started an e: ition to the banks of the Chargres 
River to capture some of the monsters for his museum, 
from whence they will doubtless find their way to Eng- 
land, Whether any reptile really will be found of the 
colossal dimensions which travellers describe, remains 
to be proved; but certain it is that the great numerical 
force of the reptile tribe has given the Chargres River 
almost as wide a reputation as California itself. 

Although a number of the fair sex have found their 
way to California, they bear no comparison with the 
lords of the creation, and are appreciated accordingly. 
Most of these adventurous ladies also are married, and 
with their husbands, which renders the single ones still 
more valuable, and worth much more than ‘ their weight 
in gold.’ It is indeed gratifying, say the reports, to see 
how they are sought after by swarms of the ‘diggers,’ 
who offer to lay mountains of gold dust at their feet in 
exchange for their hands, In some cases the damsels 
have surrendered, and been made lawful wives; but in 
the majority the suitors are so numerous, and so fiery, 
and so equally rich, that they (the ladies) are afraid to 
make a preference. The complaints which reach home 
are sufficiently flattering at least to the fair sex; for 
the loss of woman’s society appears to be more keenly 
felt than any other privation. One man writes, ‘ This 
is a fine country no doubt; but to me it is as gloomy 
as Erebus; there are so few women in it.’ Another 
suggests, ‘If you want to do anything really good for 
California, send us a few ship-loads of marriageable 
girls. The homeliest woman in Boston, if she were 
here, would pass for an angel.’ And another says, ‘ The 
ladies are sufficiently revenged on us; for in leaving 
them for the gold, we have exchanged the greatest 
treasure in life for what appears to us now to be a vast 
heap of rubbish.’ 

At present, notwithstanding the rumours to the con- 
trary, we believe there has been little or no suffering 
from want of food in California; but the prices, in 
Mark-Lane parlance, ‘rule high.’ Good beds, clean linen, 
and the general comforts and even decencies of life, 
however, are things not to be contemplated. As to clean 
linen, perhaps few of the diggers can boast of the pos- 
session of two shirts; for a single shirt is worth so large 
a quantity of the ‘dust,’ that no man supposes he can 
afford to maintain a couple for the service of his own 
proper person. Moreover, the luxury of the laundry, 
even if the taste of the diggers ran that way, would be 
almost an impossibility, there being no ablutionary 
vessels; everything of that nature, from pearl-oyster 
shells upwards, being so devoted to the washing of gold, 
that it would be regarded as a species of profanation to 
use them for anything else. 

Although the last winter has been more severe than 
has been known for fifteen years, the miners have 
engaged in the extension of their explorations, and 
have discovered new and productive deposits in all 
quarters. At a spot called the Georgetown Digging, 
twelve miles from Sutter’s Mill, a yield has been ob- 
tained by many individuals at the rate of one pound 
per day, and two ounces or three ounces per diem is 
the present usual produce. Some large lumps of gold 
have also been found: one of fourteen pounds has been 
received at New York, and another of twenty-three 
pounds was lately exhibited at Stockton. 

In some of the new ‘diggings’ the gold is remarkably 
fine, although so very abundant; and in consequence 
of the new mode of washing by the aid of quicksilver, 
coupled with greater experience in the work, and the 
great increase of immigration, it is confidently believed 
that at least five times the amount will be produced 
this year as compared with the last. The mining ope- 
rations generally are also being conducted on a better 
organized system than heretofore. At first men rushed 
hither and thither, now claiming this territory, and 
anon resigning it for a more coveted spot, leaving 
frequently the most productive to some more fortunate 


or more persevering adventurer. The floods which 
have been so disastrous this winter, threatening anni- 
hilation to the city of Sacramento, have not only washed 
up great quantities of gold, hut have enlightened the 
miners as to their mode of working. Dams are there- 
fore now in course of construction in many parts of the 
streams, and on the Tuolomne River a party of 100 men 
are engaged digging a canal half a mile in length, for 
the purpose of turning the stream. From their expe- 
rience of the soundings already made, a certain yield of 
three to four ounces per diem to each man is confi- 
dently relied on. f 

The gold-gatherers have in a general way no regular 
meals, but feed extemporaneously on what they can get, 
standing, ruuning, climbing, or digging, as the case may 
be. As may be imagined, the cookery is conducted in 
such primitive sort as would perfectly horrify the disciples 
of Soyer. But in these days supply of some description 
soon follows demand, and places of entertainment have 
been established for the accommodation of those who 
are more careful of their bodily comforts. These 
‘places’ are principally kept by Indian families, and 
present a very gipsy-like appearance. They consist 
simply of a pot of ‘ lobscouse’ suspended from a triangle 
of three poles in the open air. This ‘lobscouse,’ which 
is kept perpetually on the boil, is a miscellaneous pre- 
paration of meat, bread, potatoes, cabbage, and anything 
and everything not absolutely poisonous; the whole 
being dealt out to the guests at the rate of a dollar 
per pint. The Indians are well prepared also to ac- 
commodate their customers with ‘fire-water,’ for which 
they charge yet more exorbitantly; and acting on a 
principle known in our own land, many of their es- 
tablishments are attended by handsome squaws as 
waitresses, who, feeling the importance of woman in 
that of the world, assume airs and graces which 
would do credit to a more fashionable atmosphere. 

Crime is very unfrequent throughout California, and 
appears to be kept much in check by the Lynch- 
law system of immediate punishment. At first, espe- 
cially in the gold regions, there was a considerable 
amount of purloining going on; but rigid laws were 
enacted for the defence of the community, and the 
hanging of a few delinquents on the nearest tree in- 
stantaneously on their capture, soon had the effect of 
putting a stop to the system. 

While every man at the ‘ gold placers’ is intent upon 
the accumulation of wealth, it may readily be imagined 
that the ‘events’ of each day partake of pretty much 
the same character. The dislodging of an unusually 
large lump of gold, the discovery of a new vein, the 
arrival of a batch of diggers with news of ‘ home,’ with 
now and then a visit of Indians from the interior, are 
the sole occurrences which break in upon the incessant 
search for the ‘dust.’ A short time since, a party of 
fine-looking Indians, of a tribe formerly unknown to 
Americans arrived at the ‘diggings,’ having among 
them three beautiful girls, who created an immense 
sensation. These Indians are described as being exceed- 
ingly intelligent, and very dignified and pleasing in their 
manners. Hearing by chance of the value set upon 
gold by the emigrants, they had made a journey to the 
mines for the purpose of becoming possessed of some of 
the precious metal. Their account of themselves throws 
some further light on the opinion now fast becoming 
general, that America was at one time peopled by a 
great nation, highly educated, and advanced in the arts. 
The visitors stated that they lived in a town several 
leagues distant to the north-west, and gave evidence of 
their acquaintance with the arts. It may be presumed, 
therefore, that they were not, in reality, of the common 
Indian stock, but descendants of the veritable ‘ mound 
builders,’ the real aborigines of the country. A letter 
from the locality speaks highly of the Indian girls, de- 
scribing them as ‘ladies in demeanour, and perfect 
angels—though a little too dark for seraphim—in face 
and figure.’ 


Of all the companies which haye gone to the mines, 
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The men composing it were disbanded, or rather they 
disbanded themselves, at the first blush of the ‘ fever; 
and being on the immediately commenced — 
tions. The result of their labour—the gold then lying 
in quantities on the margins of the streams—was such 
an accumulation of wealth as would probably have de- 
frayed the entire cost of the Mexican war. Not content 
with the washings on the plain, the volunteers, who for 
part were stout, daring young fellows, dis- 
tributed themselves over the mountains, and along the 
courses of the rivulets, where they found large lumps of 
the metal, which, owing to their size or position, could 
not be carried downward by the force of the water. 
These volunteers, when soldiers, were as rough and hardy 
a set of fellows as could be found ; but the change in their 
pecuniary condition has raised them into the tank of 
conservators of the order, and the absolute law-makers 
of the golden territory. Mr Gilbert, formerly one of 
them, is now a member of Congress. He served his 
apprenticeship as a printer in the Albany Argus office, 
and when Colonel Stevenson’s regiment was disbanded, 
started the ‘Alta-Californian’ newspaper. By the 
faithful and prudent management of that journal, Mr 
Gilbert has acquired for it the reputation of being the 
best journal in California, and has made it alread 


one 
of the most valuable newspaper properties in the United female, 


States. He is at t only thirty years of age. Mr 
Wright vent to ifornia about a year ago, and has 
also been returned to Congress by a constituency larger 
than Mr Grinnell, who had for some time represented 
the Nantucket district. 

The volunteers, being cipally from the lower 
ranks of society, have, by retnittances of their trea- 
sures, wrought surprising changes in the ap nee, 
position, and prospects of their friends in the American 
cities ; and extraordinary, but in some cases true, anec- 
dotes are rife respecting them. Old applewomen, whose 
sons had enlisted, are now purchasing costly gear pre- 
paratory to making their appearance in the circles of 
the aristocracy. Two little girls who recently swept 
the crossings in New Broadway have been transplanted 
to a celebrated school, to be educated with every ac- 
complishment to fit them for their new destiny. A 
man who was a pauper in the almshouse four months 
since, has purchased a valuable estate, and is actually 
building a mansion upon it. The keeper. of a little 
gtog-shop in one of the purlieus of New York suddenly 
astonished his neighbours by kicking his stock in trade 
into the street, and inviting all who chose to bear it away 
—a sudden fit of generosity produced by the receipt of 
an ample supply of funds from the ‘ diggings.’ A short 
time since an old man received a letter his son, 
then in Panama, stating that, having deserted from the 
Volunteers, he was in a state of abject poverty, and 
begging the transmission of a few do to enable him 
to return home. While the father was endeavouring to 
comply with his son’s request by raising a subscription 
among his friends, he received another letter with an 
advice of a keg of the ‘dust,’ amounting to nearly 
50,000 dollars. In the early part of January a poor 
Irishwoman received a letter, which she carried to a 
lawyer in Wall Street, New York, to read for her. The 
lawyer, seeing the San Francisco postmark, became in- 
terested, and before breaking the seal, asked the woman 


‘aix, *I don’t know in the world, 
an’ I’m thinking it’s jist a mistake.’ 

* Have you no friend in California?’ 

‘ Divil a one, sir, nor anywhere else; an’ it’s not for 
the like of me to know where California is.’ 

‘Did no member of your family go to the Mexican 
war?’ 

* Oh yes, yer honour—a baste of a husband, bad luck 
to him. He went off in Colonel Stevenson’s regiment, 
and I hope he’ll niver come back.’ 

* That resolves it,’ said the lawyer, opening the letter. 


It contained a draft for 10,000 dollars on Howland and 
Aspinwall, and a note to the following effect :— 

* Dear Pecor—I send you a trifle, which I h is 
good, for I bought it on chance, and have more gold in 
my possession than would buy twenty such. Try and 
learn to be a lady as fast as ye can, for when I come 
home I'll make you as rich as a queen.’ 

The draft was presented, and duly honoured, and we 
believe Peggy has ceased altogether wishing that her 
‘ baste of a husband may never come back.’ 

It is a singular fact that the existence of gold in the 
Californian mountains has been known for nearly two 
centuries. Mention is made of this in several old 
books; and there is a tradition extant that the mines 
were worked in former ages by races that have long 
since passed away. And this would appear to be true, 
from the discovery of ancient mining instruments in 
the locality. These latter are in the possession of 
Captain Sutter, one of the earliest gold-hunters in 

i and who has gathered from the Indians a 
number of choice relics and legendary lore tending to 
prove that California was at one time a highly-civilised 
and powerful country. Report states that the captain 
has a storehouse filled with relics of incalculable value, 
consisting of plates covered with hieroglyphics; swords, 
chains, armour, helmets studded with gold; and a 
magnificent golden statue (size of life) of a beautiful 
seated in a conch shell, also of gold, which he 
dug up near the ocean shore, and which is supposed to 
have represented the goddess of the Pacific. It has 
been stated also that the vestiges of an ancient city 
have been discovered; and the prevailing opinion ap- 
pears to be, that when the mining operations shall have 
been carried deeper, it will be found that California is 
not now for the first time trodden by thousands of 
human beings. 

There are numerous stories in circulation as to the 
modern the gold-mines. It appears that 
the Californian Indians have long been aware of the 
‘bright sand,’ as they called the gold dust, in and on 
the shores of the streams, but had not the slightest idea 
of its value, although they are remarkably covetous, 
cunning, and miserly about money, and set peculiar 
store by all kinds of gold coinage. They also state 
that formerly it was common to find lumps of the 
metal, some of them as large as a man’s head, lying 
about; but that these all mysteriously disappeared soon 
after the arrival of Captain Sutter among them. This 
Captain Sutter is a remarkable man, and is now 
bably the richest individual in the world. He is a 
native of Switzerland, served as an officer in Charles 
X.’s body-guard, and subsequently resided in Balti- 
morte, Philadelphia, and other parts of the United 
States, where he suffered much from poverty and hard- 
ship. At length, disgusted with the civilised world, he 
‘squatted’ in the wilds of California, where, while 
ploughing the earth to raise food for his family, he dis- 
covered a quicksilver mine—the third in the world. 
He carefully preserved his secret until he had obtained 
from the Mexican government a grant of 40,000 acres 
of land, thus securing to himself that mine of wealth, 
which produces him an enormous and daily-increasing 
income. He has now upwards of 100 Indians at work 
at the mine, and retains more than double that number, 
all armed to the teeth, for the protection of his pro- 

tty. Although he had been gathering the gold in 

umps and dust for several years, he was most success- 
ful in concealing the sources of his wealth. When the 
— land was at length discovered, he sought to 


There are three different stories extant respecting the 


‘immediate circumstances which led to the discovery of 


the secret, which appear to receive about equal 
The first is, that wood being scarce, a squatter 
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published in the newspapers that there was far more | 
to be gained in California by farming than by gold- 
digging, and that he set more value upon his cabbage 
garden than on all the mines of the _ 
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named Grimes undertook the construction of a ‘shanty’ 
with stones, one of which attracting his attention, 
subjected it to analysis, and ascertained that it con- 
tained seven ounces of pure gold, which naturally induc- 
ing him to search further, the of the mines 
was the result. Another story is, that 4 traveller cross- 
ing a stream on a tree which had been thrown down 
as a bridge, fell into the water, and was covered with 
sand and mud. Packing his dirty clothes in his knap- 
sack, for he had no time or means for drying and clean- 
ing them, he proceeded to San Francisco, where, on 
opening his knapsack, he found its entire contents 
thickly covered with shining particles, which he pre- 
served, and subsequently discovered to be gold, and thus 
established the fact of its existence in the Californian 
rivers. The third, and ps the most probable, is, 
that Messrs Howland and Aspinwall of New York, who 
are the agents of Captain Sutter, wondering where the 
latter obtained all the raw gold which he transmitted to 
them, thought they would penetrate the mystery. Ac- 
cordingly, they sent out a young gentleman named 
Dimond, son of the celebrated shipbuilder of that 
name, to explore the land. The result of the expedition 
was, that Mr Dimond, about two years since, ascertained 
the captain’s secret, and astonished the world by its 
promulgation. 

The affluent and promising condition of the mining 
districts has given an immense impulse to the prospe- 
rity of the cities, which, on the breaking up of the 
winter, exhibited activity. The flood 
which laid Sacramento city under water, drowning the 
live-stock, and threatening the whole district with ruin, 
appears to have inflicted but trifling injury on the 
market value of the property. Building is progressing 
at an extraordinary rate, and contracts and proposals 
already entertained and entered into amount to a 
million dollars. 

At San Francisco street after street is rising rapidly; 
and as the late fire has induced the use of brick instead 
of wood in their erection, the city begins to assume a 
substantial appearance. Indeed so rapidly is every de- 
scription of work progressing, that there must shortly 
be a lull in building operations, at least in the city, from 
the demand having been fully supplied. 

San Francisco now has eight churches, some public 
schools, a Strangers’ Friend Society, a Tract Society, &c. 
The price of ground, which, however, has attained quite 
a fictitious value, may be somewhat estimated by the 
fact, that government pays for the customhouse a rent 
of 98,000 dollars—nearly L.20,000 per annum. ‘The 
population is peculiarly free from serious or frequent 
crime; and where disturbances arise, they are very 
rapidly adjusted. The accessories of a highly-civilised 
state are also being rapidly arranged. A new Califor- 
nian ship company has lately been schemed with a 
proposed capital of 1,000,000 dollars, of which 500,000 
weré subscribed by the cities of San Francisco and 
Sacramento; and the trade, which promises from all 
the ports of the Pacific, will be of most lucrative 
description. 

It appears probable also that coal will shortly be 
numbered among the indigenous products of the coun- 
try. Some bituminous springs having been discovered 
on the coast, tlie most con ¢ hopes are entertained 
that the experiments instituted will prove the existence 


It may be ily imagined that nothing but com- 
merce has a chance of attention in such a country at 
ptesent. The arrival of emigrants and shipping, the 
sales of consigned goods, the continual consignments of 
gold dust, and the receipt of news from the gold placers, 
with the thousand excitements of living in a new and 
increasing country, are sufficient to occupy the mind, 
and prevent a recourse to the recreations enjoyed in a 
life of comparative leisure. Herz, the celebrated pianist, 
had, by the last accounts announced, a concert in San 
Franeisco; but the above-mentioned causes, added to 
the paucity of ladies, would naturally tend to defer the 


success Of all exhibitions of this description until the 
excitement has in some measure subsided, and men’s 
minds have settled down to a less galvanic mode of 
transacting the affairs of life than is common at 

It is a singular fact, worthy of remark, t the 

ial enterprise of the English mind was for 
some time at fault in the affairs of California. The 
intelligence of the gold-mines inspired many with a 
desire to visit the ‘ diggins;’ but our traders forgot for 
once that where gold was so easily obtained, was pre- 
cisely the place to send their manufactured commodi- 
ties. The first supply, therefore, was from America 
and the south-western countries; and even now Eng- 
lish traders are disappointed in the result of their 
speculations, because they rashly intrusted their goods 
to adventurers, and neglected to make themselves 
acquainted with the particular seasons when manu- 
factured produce ought to arrive. A few failures, how- 
ever, have corrected these errors; and there can be no 
doubt that the gold of California will give an impetus 
to the trade of England. 

The internal resources of California, independent of 
its supply of the precious metals, are almost unprece- 
dented The country has from four to five hundred 
miles of sea-coast, with fine forests in the north— 
the waters filled with fish, and the plains covered with 
thousands of herds of cattle, while the soil is rich and 
fertile, and returning seventy to eightyfold. It is 
blessed also with one of the finest climates in the 
world, and is almost totally free from all epidemic or 
endemic diseases. The vineyards are exceedingly pro- 
lific, yielding an abundance of grapes ; and there is a 
large and increasing ulation ready to consume the 
food which enterprise, labour, and capital shall assist 
to ptoduce. 

Agriculture, which has been mostly carried on under 
the auspices of the Mexican Catholics, is of a rude 
description ; but an English gentleman has just started 
on an expedition which bids fair to revolutionise the 
whole system. This gentleman has fitted out a steam 
vessel of large dimensions, and has embarked a hun- 
dred chosen agricultural laboufers with all necessary 
implements; and having obtained a large tract of 
country, he purposes cultivating it with corn for the 
Californian markets. In addition to this, he has taken 
apparatus for brewing, making wine, and distilling 
spirits, with gentlemen competent to take charge of this 
department of the project—the latter being a vintner 
from the continent of Europe. The preparations have 
been made on the most extensive scale; and there can 
be no doubt of the success of the experiments. 

The tales of distress which have been wafted to this 
country are exceedingly exaggerated. ‘There is no 
doubt that a person adventuring to a field where there 
is nothing but gold io be had, and where he must be 
coritent to lie in the open air, stand up to his middle in 
water and mud, and probably enter upon a course of 
manual labour to which he has been unaccustomed— 
will find himself surrounded with hardships. But if 
work is harder in a young settlement, it is less pro- 
tracted, and success never fails to reward the deter- 
mined, the enterprising, and the persevering. Those, 
however, who are affaid of labour, whether they are 
contemplating a journey to California, to ‘Austealia, to 
Natal, or to Texas, had better change their minds, and 
remain at home. 


ANECDOTE OF LORD CLIVE. 
FROM AN ORIGINAL SOURCE. 

ALTHOUGH of a gloomy temperament, and from the earliest 

evincing those ¢ ties of pride and shyness 
general society, this nobleman, in the pri of li 
was amiable, and peculiarly disinterested. Whilst in India, 
his correspondence with those of his own family evinced in 
a remarkable those right and kindly feelings which 
could hardly have been e: from Clive, considering the 
sternness of more 


frowardness of early life and the inflexible 
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on his parents, while to other relations and friends he was 
liberal. He was a devotedly attached hus- 
as his letters to Lady Clive bear testimony. Her 
maiden name was Maskelyne, sister to the eminent mathe- 
matician so called who held the post of astronomer 
royal. This marriage, which took place in 1752, with the 
circumstances attending it, are somewhat singular, and 
worth recording:—Clive, who was at that period just 
twenty-seven, had formed a previous ip with one 
of the lady’s brothers, like himself a resident at Madras. 
The brother and sister, it appears, kept up an affectionate 
and constant correspondence—that is, as constant an in- 
terchange of epistolary communication as could be accom- 
— nearly a century ago, when the distance between 
t Britain and the East so much more for- 
midable, and the facilities of postal conveyance so com- 
paratively tardy. The epistles of the lady, through the 
partiality of her brother, were frequently shown to Clive, 
and they bespoke her to be what from all accounts she was 
—a woman of very superior understanding, and of much 
amiability of character, Clive was c with her 
letters, for in those days, be it remembered, the fair sex 
were not so familiarised to the pen az at the present 
period. At that time, to indite a really grea epistle as to 
sean ar“ and diction was a formidable task, and what 
ladies, comparatively speaking, could attain to. The 
accomplished sister of Dr Maskelyne was one of the few ex- 
ceptions, and so strongly did her epistolary powers attract 
the interest, and gain for her the affections, of Clive, that 
it ended by his offering to marry the young lady if she 
could be induced to visit her brother at The 
latter, through whom the suggestion was to be made, 
hesitated, and the 
tion; but Clive in this instance evinced that determination 
of purpose which was so strong a feature in his character. 
He could too, with more confidence a measure on 
which so sath of his happiness depended—for he was now 
no longer the poor neglected boy, sent out to seek his for- 
tune, but one who had already acquired a fame which pro- 
mised future greatness. In short, he would take no refusal; 
and then was the brother of Miss Maskelyne forced to own, 
that highly as his sister was endowed with every mental 
qualification, nature had been singularly unfavourable to 
her—personal attractions she had none. The future hero 
of Plassy was not, however, to be deterred—but he made 
this compromise :—If the lady could be prevailed upon to 
visit India, and that neither party, on a personal acquaint- 
ance, felt disposed for a nearer connection, the sum of 
L.5000 was to be presented to her. With this understand- 
ing all scruples were overcome. Miss Maskelyne went out 
to India, and immediately after became the wife of Clive, 
who, already prejudiced in her favour, is said to have ex- 
pressed himself that she should ever have been 
ted to him as plain. So much for the influence of 
nd and manner over mere personal endowments. With 
the sad end of this distinguished general every reader is 
familiar. His lady survived the event by many years, and 
lived to a benevolent and venerable old age. Her eldest 
son, Edward, second Lord Clive, having married the heiress 
of the House of Herbert, was created Earl Powis—that 
title, which had previously become extinct, being con- 
ferred on him and his descendants, who still enjoy it. 


HOW TO DRESS WELL, 

Dr Johnson, speaking of a lady who was celebrated for 
dressing well, remarked—‘The best evidence that I - 
give you of her pesteation in this respect is, that one 
never remember what she had on.’ Delicacy of feeling es a 
lady will prevent her putting on anything calculated to 
attract notice; and yet a female of good taste will dress so 
as to have every part of her dress correspond, Thus Pe 
she avoids what is showy and attractive, everything will 
adjusted so as to exhibit symmetry and taste. 


DOMESTIC PEACE. 
the less, to take an expressive word, we our children 
—the more order and quiet we shall I 
have seen a family where a single word, or a look ev 
would allay a rising storm. 
is the best security for 


. The gentle but firm met 
domestic Rev. A. B. 


Muzzy. 


Youne sculptor he, and fall of youthful thought, 
Who first devised yon figure of Old Time. : 
He knew him old, and gave him withered limbs, 
Yet sinewy and strong for work withal ; 
And that stout scythe, for he had much to mow ; 
And those firm wings, for he had far to fly ; 
Then with one forelock and (a whim of Art) 
A crystal hour-glass in the marble hand, 
The statue stood complete. 
And stood around 
A group as young regarding. Fears were none, 
But hopes were hopes 
Esch for his own glad prospect : while the gay 
Were jeering him with, en. ae way! 
Mow, if thou wilt, the steppes of Tartary ; 
Or fly thee, if thou choose, from pole to pole! 
For what art thou to us?’ 


Years were flown by: 
When lo! beside that self-same statue stood 
A few grayheaded men, the scant remains 
Of whom had gazed before. Where were the rest? 
But now methinks not only were their locks, 
But eyesights changed, to which no more appeared 
The same that statue, or had changed with them: 
For that broad crystal cone down which of old 
The sands had seemed to drawl, they now saw dwarft 
To minute-glass, through which the glittering grains, 
Too swift almost for aged eyes to follow, 
Leapt twinklingly, as if in turn to jeer, 
With, ‘ Now, good friends, we sure run fast enough ?’ 
So, too, that scythe, whose length of curvature 
Had seemed full fit to sweep uncounted fields, 
Was now a short hooked sickle—fit not less 
For its crampt breadth of harvest ; and they heard, 
Or thought they heard, it rasping audibly 
With sharp brisk rustle 'mid the dry, sere stalks— 
Themselves as dry and sere. 


While cach long wing, 
Which might have borne strong eagle on his quest 
From realm to realm, was clipt and rounded now, 
As those which only just suffice to bear 
The whirring partridge on from brake to brake, 
If swift, yet soon to fall. 


But, lo! now stood 
There one beside that figure of Old Time, 
‘That stood not there before, or was not seen 
When youth is busied more to feel than see ; 
Figure it was with loosely-folded arms, 
And bended brow, and introspective eye, 
Which seemed as if it pondered on the «onl 
The young, had any such been mingling there. 
Might well have wondered what such form could mean ; 
But of that grayhaired group which clustered round 
Not one there was but knew the name; and sighed, 
When asking, it was answered them—Regre —< 
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«*_ The Course of Natural Philosophy consists of the following belie 
Treatises, which, with the exception of Optics, are now pub- ther 
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